THEIR  FIRST  QUARREL, 


BT  ILLIN 

Thx  quarrel  had  begun  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  now  nearly  ten  o’clock  at  night ;  yet  neither 
would  give  in,  and  the  situation  was  becoming 
grave. 

She  realized  it.  She  had  been  married  three 
years — it  had  been  a  love-match — and,  although 
she  had  often  had  little  differences  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  they  had  never  before  lasted  more  than  an 
hour  at  the  most. 

It  had  been  a  lovely  morning,  but  hot,  and 
they  bad  arranged  to  go  out  together.  He  had 
proposed  it,  just  a  walk  in  the  park,  near  which 
they  lived ;  the  exercise  would  do  her  good,  and 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  under  the  trees. 

She  had  risen  late  and  was  in  a  bad  humor. 
She  was  nervous  and  oppressed  by  the  heat. 

In  the  street,  he  remarked  that  her  bonnet  was 
a  little  on  one  side. 

14  I’m  sure  it  isn’t,”  she  briefly  replied,  and 
tossed  her  head  in  defiance. 

“Allow  me,  my  dear — ” 

44 1  won’t  allow  you  at  all ;  my  bonnet  is  quite 
straight,”  she  interrupted.  44 1  do  wish  you 
would  not  always  make  remarks  about  my 
toilette;  you  inspect  me  all  over.  One  day, 
it  is  my  dress  that  is  wrong,  now  it  is  my 
bonnet.  Don’t  I  know  how  to  dress  myself?” 

44  But,  my  dear,  I  only  said — ” 

44  You  only  said !  Well,  that’s  quite  enough.” 

And  she  laughed  a  short,  mocking,  disdainful 
laugh,  that  was  terribly  exasperating. 

He  was  not  tq  be  so  easily  beaten,  though. 

“Well,  then,”  he  pursued,  “if  that’s  the 
latest  fashion,  I  had  better  follow  it.”  And  he 
tipped  his  own  hat  up  on  one  side. 

How  disgraceful !  She  blushed,  as  she  looked 
at  him.  What  would  people  say  ?  That  she  was 
walking  out  with  some  low  music-hall  fellow? 
However,  she  said  nothing — only  quickened  her 
pace,  in  order  to  walk  in  front  of  him:  she 
would  not  appear  to  be  in  his  company.  He 
quickened  also,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  walk, 
remained  malignantly  glued  at  her  side. 

At  last,  she  was  obliged  to  speak.  “It’s  a 
pity  you  can’t  see  yourself.  What  an  object  you 
are!”  she  said. 

He  began  to  whistle. 

“And  now  I  see  you  are  as  vulgar  as  you 
look/’ 

He  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  reply. 


asshbtoh. 

\  Just  then,  they  passed  a  shop- window.  She 
peeped  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass,  and  saw 
|  that  her  bonnet  was  a  little  bit  askew.  But 
j  she  would  not  give  in — not  she  I  She  chose 
|  a  moment,  when  she  thought  he  was  not  looking, 

’  to  put  up  her  hand  and  place  it  straight. 

>  He  saw  the  movement,  however,  and  imitated 
[  it  She  became  furious,  and  would  not  say 
|  another  word. 

|  They  had  dined  in  silence,  and,  after  dinner, 
l  he  had  taken  a  book  and  had  not  spoken  a  word, 
the  whole  evening.  Ah,  how  she  hated  him ! 
Yes,  she — who  used  to  love  him  so  much.  He 
hod  at  last  shown  his  true  character:  he  had 
appeared  in  his  real  color  to-day.  How  unhappy 
she  was,  to  have  such  a  husband !  He  had 
deceived  her,  with  his  pretended  tenderness 
and  put-on  airs.  How  falsely  he  had  smiled, 
with  those  fine  eyes  of  his!  Yes,  she  must  give 
him  credit  for  those :  he  had  lovely  eyes.  Even 
now,  though  kept  severely  intent  on  his  book, 
there  seemed  something  tender  and  kind  about 
them,  under  their  long  soft  lashes.  And  yet  he 
was  a  monster.  Just  look  at  him  :  the  fine  clear 
lines  of  his  face  are  plainly  seen,  in  the  lamp¬ 
light;  his  broad  full  forehead,  his  long  white 
j  hands,  the  very  immobility  of  all  his  person, 

[  indicate  that  he  is  a  being  with  extraordinary 
|  power  of  will.  It  seemed  as  if  some  magnetic 
[  fluid  drew  her  toward  him,  and  she  trembled. 

I  Ah,  what  would  her  future  be? 

To-morrow,  she  would  go  home  to  her  mother’s. 
And,  if  he  dared  to  come  after  her,  with  his 
satanic  smile,  she  would  demand  a  divorce. 

And  thus,  stretched  on  a  sofa,  she  allowed  her 
thoughts  to  run  on,  trying  her  hardest  to  make 
herself  believe  that  her  life  was  full  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  that  she  was  the  most  ill-used  woman 
in  the  world. 

And  all  this  to  happen  at  her  age — twentyone ! 
Only  twentyone — after  being  married  only  three 
years !  And  what  years  I  Full  of  pleasure, 
sweets,  kisses,  and  delight.  Yes,  she  must 
admit  that.  He  had  always  been  very  kind, 
and  had  done  everyth  ing  to  make  her  happy. 
And  he  could  be  most  amusing,  when  he  liked — 
always  had  something  new  to  tell  her.  Alas, 
souvenirs!  Alas,  regret!  All,  all,  is  finished 
now. 

Yes,  all  is  finished :  for,  at  this  very  moment, 
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when  he  must  know  how  she  was  suffering, 
he  has  not  the  slightest  pity  or  compassion 
— none  whatever.  He  leans  in  his  chair — read¬ 
ing,  reading,  reading — with  his  fine  fair  mustache 
gleaming  softly  in  the  lamplight 

A  despairing  sigh  escapes  from  her.  That 
mustache !  How  she  once  adored  it.  How  she 
once  loved  to  roll  it  between  her  little  fingers. 
And  how  she  used  to  laugh  when  sometimes  she 
pulled  it  too  hard  and  he  made  a  grimace. 
Then  how  she  used  to  caress  him  and  stroke  the 
poor  mustache  and  tickle  his  lips  with  the  hairs 
till  he  shook  his  head  and  barked  as  if  he  were  a 
dog  just  out  of  water.  Oh  !  what  jolly  times  they 
used  to  have!  What  joys — what  kisses!  But 
they  were  all  over  now. 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  She  hardly 
dared  confess  it  to  herself,  but  she  began  to  feel 
quite  anxious.  Why  ever  didn’t  he  say  some¬ 
thing?  Why  didn’t  he  do  something?  Why 
didn’t  he  even  look  at  her?  She  coughed 
slightly  and  timidly,  a  suppressed  little  cough. 
The  air  was  turning  chilly. 

He  deliberately  laid  down  his  book  on  the 
table,  rose,  came  and  closed  the  window,  then, 
without  a  word,  went  back  to  his  chair  and 
resumed  his  reading. 

She  felt  completely  crushed.  After  a  minute 
she  got  up,  and,  rustling  her  dress,  went 
toward  the  door. 

Ho  raised  his  head. 

44  Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

44  To  my  room.” 

44  To  bed  already  ?” 

44  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Better  go  to 
bed  than  be  bored.” 

She  put  her  hand  to  the  door  and  turned  the 
handle  slowly,  sighing  deeply. 

He  rose  in  his  turn,  and  took  his  hat. 

4  Where  are  you  going?”  she  asked. 

“  To  the  club.” 

“Ah!” 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  the  door,  and 
turned  to  watch  her  husband,  who  was  arran¬ 
ging  his  hat  on  his  head  before  the  glass. 


44 It’s  all  on  one  side!”  she  cried,  suddenly, 
with  difficulty  restraining  her  laughter. 

44 1  beg  your  pardon,”  he  returned,  the  comi¬ 
cality  of  the  situation  striking  him  at  the  same 
time. 

44  Oh,  yes,  it  is  ;  permit  me  to  put  it  straight.” 

She  ran  toward  him,  and,  before  he  could  pre¬ 
vent  her,  she  had  stood  on  tiptoe  and  seized  the 
hat  with  her  two  hands. 

Her  sleeves  fell  back,  revealing  her  arms — her 
fhir  pretty  arms.  He  felt  them  flutter  his  mus¬ 
tache,  but  he  gave  no  sign. 

He  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling  while  she  careftilly  arranged 
his  hat.  As  he  felt  her  soft  skin  touch  his 
cheeks,  he  had  half  a  mind  to  put  his  arms  round 
her — no,  the  other  half  of  his  mind  remained 
firm,  and  he  resisted  the  temptation. 

Then,  satisfied  with  the  hat,  she  brushed  back 
his  hair  behind  his  ears  carefully  and  slowly. 
But  he  made  no  sign.  She  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  With  a  sudden  impulse,  she  seized  the 
hat  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

44  It’s  horrible,  horrible !  I  hate  that  ugly— 
stovepipe !  ” 

She  hesitated  before  expressing  the  object  of 
her  hatred,  and  then  hissed  out  her  intense  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  much-abused  tile  with  such  vehemence 
that  he  could  not  keep  back  a  burst  of  laughter. 

She  had  thrown  herself  into  a  chair,  and  was 
sobbing  her  heart  out. 

He  knelt  down  tenderly  beside  her,  drew  her 
head  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  their  eyes  met. 
Both  pairs  were  clouded  with  tears. 

44  You  shall  put  my  bonnet  on  for  me,  to-morrow 
morning,”  she  said,  an  hour  afterward. 

“And  I’ll  try  and  put  it  on  one  side.” 

44  Yes,  do,  please ;  and  then  we’ll  quarrel 
again.” 

44  I’d  quarrel  every  day  to  have  such  a  sweet 
reconciliation.”  His  arms  were  round  her  neck, 
and  lips  were  pressed  to  lips  once  more. 

44  But  you  were  a  brute — you  know  you  were.” 
However,  she  kissed  him  again,  and,  kissing 
him,  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  | 

“  With  your  pleasure,  air,”  Rafael  said, 
addressing  the  professor.  “  A  letter  from  a 
lady.” 

Professor  Primrose  turned  quickly,  with  a  j 
look  of  astonishment.  At  first,  he  thought  the  \ 
man  was  intoxicated.  But  the  sight  of  a  well-  > 
known  handwriting,  as  Rafael  offered  him  the 
letter,  changed  his  opinion. 

He,  too,  as  he  took  the  letter,  glanced  up  at  j 
the  house.  \ 

“  Rdponse?”  said  Rafael.  * 

“  Yes  I  No !  Yes — no — no,”  said  the  poor  i 
bewildered  professor.  j 

Rafael  knew  too  much  to  go,  but  waited  until  j 

the  professor  found  his  head  and  read  the  letter.  * 
Then  the  professor,  seeing  Rafael  still  loitering, 
took  a  card  and  pencil  from  hi9  pocket,  and 
wrote  on  it  the  one  word:  “Yes.”  And,  soy-  \ 
iqg,  something  in  very  stately  Italian,  ho  dis¬ 
missed  the  enraptured  Gozzadini,  who  was  now  ! 
too  happy  for  words — principally,  because  he  j 
had  a  secret  from  Mathers. 

For  he  did  not  always  like  her  airs  of  l 
superiority  and  her  assumption  of  knowledge.  < 
He  knew  she  know  more  than  he  did.  It  is 
pleasant  knowledge  for  a  husband.  But  now  be 
would  assume,  would  Rafael,  the  proper  air  of  a !; 
husband,  and  he  would  have  Becrets.  Yes,  some  ; 
that  Mathers  should  never  find  out.  He  could  ;j 
never  keep  his  great  big  Roman  lips  closed — of !; 
that  he  had  a  forlorn  sense  of  shame — as  Mathers  < 
kept  her  shepherd’ s-purse  of  a  mouth  shut  like  a  j 
vice,  like  a  mouse-trap.  No,  he  was  garrulity  \ 
itself.  But  he  would  be  firm  now.  Mathers  \ 
should  never  know  this.  No,  indeed,  that  she  \ 
should  not.  > 

It  must  be  owned  that  Professor  Primrose  had  S 
been  bored,  fearfully  bored,  at  many  a  stage  of  j 
this  journey.  Ho  had  never  enjoyed  his  sister’s  \ 
domineering  ways,  and  had  cared  little  for  Hie 
dinners  and  gayety  of  the  London  season.  Ho 
had  done  all  that  before.  He  had  cared  still  i 
less  for  the  shopping  in  Paris.  He  had  nearly  \ 
rebelled  at  Baden-Baden  and  Hombourg;  and,  j 
had  it  not  been  for  his  old  friend  Count  Correati,  S 
would  have  openly  done  it.  But  they  could  go  S 
together  and  soo  Roman  remains  or  old  pictures,  j 


and  so  he  still  kept  along.  He  was  bored, 
indeed  ;  he  was  of  that  “  genre  eanuyeux”  par¬ 
ticularly  exposed  to  temptation.  Nor  had  h« 
liked  Effie’s  looks  lately.  She  had  seemed  to 
him  feverish,  nervous,  unhappy.  She  was 
growing  every  day  prettier,  more  lovable,  and 
altogether  a  different  person  from  the  Effie  of 
the  past.  But  she  was  not  half  as  satisfactory  to 
her  father.  It  made  him  miserable  to  see  young 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  look  at  her  at  table;  to 
see  the  fortune-hunters  of  all  countries  track¬ 
ing  her,  as  dogs  do  &  fox.  To  hear  Mrs.  Kitty 
Manners  give  out  that  Effie  was  to  inherit  her 
fortuae  made  him  furious ;  to  see,  with  his  own 
eyes,  that  Effie  was  to  be  of  the  genus  “  fasci¬ 
nating”  made  him  miserable. 

Had  he  not  known  a  woman?  Yes.  Had  be 
not  held  to  his  bosom,  and  called  her  wife,  one 
whose  ruin  it  had  been  that  she  bad  had  this 
sort  of  fascination,  which  drays  everyone  to  the 
magnet? 

Effio  struck,  touched,  attracted  everybody, 
without  trying  to  do  so.  She  won  the  attention 
of  all  the  servants,  the  boatmen,  the  landlord, 
the  courier,  as  well  as  the  admiration  and  regard 
of  persons  of  her  own  sphere.  She  “rayed 
out”  fascination,  as  the  stars  give  light,  without 
knowing  why.  As  Lamartine  says  :  “  There  ave 
certain  natures,  like  stars,  which  have  a  system. 
The  souls,  the  thoughts,  and  the  love  of  their 
satellites  go  out  naturally  to  them.  Physical  or 
mental  beauty  is  their  power,  fascination  is 
their  chain,  love  is  their  emanation.”  It  was 
given  to  this  young  girl  to  enjoy  or  to  suffer  the 
peril  of  this  remarkable  gift — one  which,  in  her 
case,  was  independent  of  that  personal  beauty, 
that  imperial  loveliness,  which  is  so  easy  a 
power  to  understand  and  to  fathom,  but  which 
is  not  half  so  powerful  as  this  Lurlei  grace,  this 
perilous  enchantment,  which  is  given  to  some 
magnetic  plain  women. 

But,  though  fascinating  to  others,  Effie  was 
profoundly  miserable.  It  was  dreadful  to  her 
pure  conscience  to  acknowledge,  even  to  herself, 
the  sin  which  she  felt  she  had  taken  on,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  guiltlessly;  the  only  crime  for  which 
the  criminal  has  no  moral  responsibility — the 
crime  of  loving,  and  loving  the  lover  of  her 
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friend!  ft  was,  to  her  purely  ethical’  nature,  a  i  happy.  In  many  a  cool  church,  while  they 
mdustrOus,  a  dreadftil  crime.  None  of  the  great  \  were  looking  at  pictures,  she  would  break  down 
sinners  of  the  world — who  have  ruined  men  and  j  and  vteep.  He  never  asked  her  why.  He 
vfreeked  empires— had,  iri  their  occasional  hours  j  allowed  her  to  weep,  taking  her  hand  in  his, 
of  remorse,  accused  themselves  more  deeply  than  \  and  repeating,  with  gentle  sonorous  voice,  those 
did  this  Innocent  little  Puritan.  She  accused  l  well-kriowil  liriefr  of  Peitarch,  which  have  con- 
herself  that  she  had,  like  the  angel  driven  out  of  s  soled  so  many  who  have  wept  the  hopelessness 
Paradise,  looked  back,  and  recognized  the  for-  s  of  human  passion,  the  utter  futility  of  human 
giving  smile.  She  could  not  forget  Ernest  l  hope,  but  who  have  realized  that  greater  glory 
lUchards,  his  blaring  look  of  love,  his  smile  ;  and  \  of  resignation,  that  noble  and  (xmr&geous  maxim: 
she  knew  that,  in  that  moment,  her  heart  had  i  "  To  bear  is  to  conquer  your  fate.’*  Count 
answered  back.  She  loved  him,  wildly  loved  i  C^eriti  was  too  shgacious,  too  Machiavellian,  to 
him,  and  gave  herself  up  to  that  most  dangerous  \  be  ponderous  on  these  occasions,  or  to  treat  the 
of  mental  pastimes,  loving  for  love’s  sake  alone.  \  sdrrowa  of*  this  tender  heart  as  he  would  have 
For  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  to  imagine  \  treated  a  gunshot-wound.  He  did  not  probe 
that  they  should  meet  again — that  she  should  $  for  the  ball.  He  knew  that  nature,  in  her  great 
eVer  see  fcim,  excepting  as  the  lover  of  her  \  wise  economy,  would  coVef  it  with  a  sheath  in 
friend,  the  happy  husband  of  the  happiest  >  her  owti  good’ time,  and  that  this  sensitive  and 
woman.  And  here  her  poor  little  heart  gave  \  loVih^  creature  would  perhaps  love  and  smile 
always  a  pitiable  jump,  and  a  flush  deep  as  a  <  agafn.  But  he  brought  the  flower  of  sympathy 

*  to  her  at  the  right  tiihC.  He  Strode  to  divert 
her.  And  he  would  have  succeeded  —  who 
knowB? — had  not  that  disastrous  sub-ruler  of 
the  world,  Circumstance,  upset  the  boat  of 
Ernest  Richards.  The  consequenoe  was  that  he 
was  thrown  into  a  fever,  from  which  he  came 
out  so  shattered  that  his  physician  ordered  him 
to  Europe.  Thus,  one  day,  leaning  on  the  nrm 
Count  Correnti,  as  some  apt  quotation  from  his  j  *  friend,  he  was  seen  coming  up  the  piazza  at 
beloved  poets  foil  from  her  lips  in  the  aisles  of  j  Lake  Onefrio,  just  as  Count  Correnti  was  taking 
an  old  cathedral,  or  amid  the  violets  of  Passy  or  <  Effi*5  down  for  a  sail. 

the  pictures  at  Versailles.  He  counteracted  \  They  met,  without  preparation,  without  on 
Aunt  Kitty  for  her.  Although  she  had  no  dis-  l  idea  that  either  was  within  three  thousand  miles 
(lain  for  pretty  bonnets,  and  showed  while  in  5  of  the  other ;  and  the  good  old  Italian  saw  the 
Paris  a  very  decided  feminine  taste  for  shopping,  s  one  grow  white  and  the  other  red.  He  caught 
yet  she  dearly  loved  to  get  off  with  her  old  5  Effie  around  the  waist,  under  pretense  of  himself 
friend  and  go  into  what  Aunt  Kitty — who  had  j  falling  over  a  block  of  broken1  marble,  which 
"  done  ”  Europe,  as  she  called  it,  many  a  time  j  seemed  to  have  been  improvised  by  his  quick 
and  ofl — denominated  musty  old  churches.  <  mind,  and  had  time  to  tremble,  to  recover  him- 
Perhaps  the  Italian — wily,  learned  in  woman's  <  self,  and  to  remember  a  favorite  remark  of 
ways,  man  of  the  world,  poet,  patriot,  exile —  <  MnchiavelH,  to  the  effect  that,  however  admirably 
knew  her  secret.  Certainly,  to  more  than  one  of  \  y°u  might  scheme,  some  little  fiend  always 
the  party  was  he  confidant  and  adviser.  He  <  upsets  your  cup.  Then  he  got  between  them, 
had  come  abroad  with  them  reluctantly,  but  at  \  ^d,  seizing  Ernest's  pale  hands,  he  exclaimed  : 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  both  Effie  and  her  father.  <  41  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  pupil,  how  very  ill 

"  It  i*  not  pleasant  to  go  back  as  exile  when  you  >  you  look.  You  have  had  a  fever,  eh?  Well, 
have  been  prince,”  said  ho  to  them.  But.,  in  >  here  you  are  among  friends.  Here  is  Miss 
their  different  ways,  they  had  each  besought  >  Effie.  See  I  here  is  a  face  from  home — " 
him  to  go.  He  sat  os  far  from  Aunt  tfitty,  at  i  And  so  on.  Effie  never  knew,  poor  creature, 
table,  as  possible.  He  hated  her,  and  she  dis-  j  how  she  lived  through  it.  But  she  did.  We 
dainfully  regarded  him  as  a  shabby  and  snuffy  J  all  do. 

old  foreigner.  So  they  kept  willingly  apart.  <  They  were  seated,  the  next  morning,  talking 
But,  with  Effio’s  little  hand  confidingly  tucked  j  together,  under  the  lofty  ceiling  of  Ccsare’s 
under  his  arm,  the  accomplished  old  courtier  \  piazza,  looking  over  an  unrivaled  view — or, 
experienced  again  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  j  rather,  seeing  nothing  of  the  view  and  much  of 
his  checkered  existence ;  and,  with  the  kindness  each  other — when  the  professor  came  along, 
of  his  race,  he  tried  to  find  out  hoW  to  make  her  •  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  count 


damask  rode  covered  her  cheek,  and  she  accused 
herself  anew. 

She  had  traveled  with  this  passion  at  her 
heart,  but  it  had  not  closed  her  eyes  to  the  new 
glories  she  was  seeing.  To  a  mind  so  exquisitely 
fbrnished  as  her  own,  Europe  could  not  but  be  a 
pleasure  arid  a  consolation.  "Truly,  your 
daughter  is  a  cultivated  woman,”  would  say  old 
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He  was  very  angry  at  this  arrival  of  Ernest  j 
Richards,  for  he  had  suspected  that  Effie  j 
dreamed  of  him,  and  he  did  not  want  him  near  j 
her.  j 

“You  know  whose  son  he  is,”  he  said  to  the 
count;  “you  know  what  reason  I  have  to  dis¬ 
trust  him.” 

The  count  nodded  his  head. 

“  Keep  calm,”  said  he.  “  I  do  not  share  your 
distrust  of  him.  Leave  me  to  guard  the  Hes- 
peridian  fruit — ” 

“  I  shall  speak  to  Effie.  I  shall  send  him 
away,”  said  the  professor. 

“And  thus  ruin  your  daughter’s  happiness. 
That  would  be  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together. 
If  they  do  not  love  now,  they  would  then. 
Leave  it  to  me,”  said  the  count. 

“And  here  is  another  complication,”  said  the 
professor.  “  Cora  has  arrived — has  sent  for  me. 

I  am  in  doubt.  My  conscience  troubles  me. 
She  thinks  I  have  given  her  reason  to  do  this, 
for  she  knows  that  I  love  her ;  but  can  I,  with 
honor,  follow  her?  Can  I  allow  her  to  place 
herself  in  a  position  in  which  my  attention  may 
injure  her,  imprudent  as  she  is,. when  1  am  not 
free  to  marry  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  known  a  man’s  conscience  keep 
him  from  the  woman  he  loves,”  said  the  count,  a 
dry  smile  wrinkling  up  his  left  cheek.  “  Men 
have  died  for  country,  for  principle,  for  abstrac¬ 
tion,  for  religion;  but  I  have  never  known  a 
man  give  up  a  woman  for  any  of  these.  My 
friend,  you  will  follow  her.” 

It  was  a  sight  to  have  amused  the  angels,  to 
have  seen  the  two  elderly  men  gravely  pacing 
the  marble,  and  to  have  realized  that  Cupid — 
whose  country  is  not  Golgotha,  place  of  the 
skulls,  but  rather  the  court  of  the  ambrosial 
locks — that  Cupid  was  dancing  on  the  bald 
intellectual  forehead  of  the  professor,  that  bald 
forehead  which  one  of  his  irreverent  pupils  had 
said  was  above  “  th$  region  of  perpetual  hair  ”— 
alas !  not  above  the  region  of  trouble  and 
embarrassment. 

The  count  had  the  honor  and  well-being  of  the 
professor  very  much  at  heart.  He  knew  all  his 
sad  story.  He  knew  that  his  wife  had  left  him  ; 
he  did  not  know  whether  she  was  alive  or  dead, 
guilty  or  innocent.  He  had  learned,  with  some 
surprise,  in  his  own  residence  at  a  New  England 
college,  of  the  different  shade  of  conscientious 
horror,  with  which  the  descendants  of  the 
Puritans  look  on  any  infringement  of  the  high 
ethics  of  love,  from  the  lighter  and  more  for¬ 
giving  creed  of  the  men  of  his  own  race.  He 
saw  that,  to  the  professor,  a  stain  on  his  good 
name  would  be  death.  He  pitied  the  man  who, 


loving  a  woman  madly,  still  dared  not  follow  the 
beckon  of  her  white  hand.  It  had  not  been  so 
with  him  when  he  owned  the  castle  on  the 
height,  which  looked  down  over  vineyards  and 
olive-groves,  and  out  on  the  blue  Mediterranean. 
Then  his  code  of  honor,  rigid  and  spotless,  had 
been  as  sacred  to  him  as  the  cross  on  his 
mother’s  breast;  but  it  had  been  a  different 
code  from  that  of  the  American  gentleman.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  that  he 
should  not  have  followed  the  white  hand. 

To  say  truth,  it  did  seem  overstrained  to  the 
count,  these  fancies  of  the  professor;  and  he 
had  also,  let  us  bo  just  to  him,  more  anxiety  and 
sympathy  for  the  young  than  the  old.  Just  at 
that  moment,  he  was  thinking  more  of  Effie’s 
tears  in  the  church  than  of  the  frown  on  her 
father’ 8  brow  ;  and  yet  the  count  knew  that  a 
passion  in  middle-age  is  a  far  more  serious  thing 
than  one  in  youth. 

He  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

“  Where  is  she?” 

The  professor  pointed  across  the  lake  to  the 
rival  establishment  of  our  friend  Rafael. 

“  Where  does  she  go?” 

“To  Venice,  if  I  will  follow  her.  She  does 
not  wish  to  meet  Mrs. — Mrs.  Manners,”  said 
the  professor,  ashamed  of  the  complication. 

“In  which  I  am  with  her,”  said  the  count 
“Take  my  advice,  my  friend.  Let  her  follow 
you.  You  have  some  important  official  business 
in  Venice.  Go  there  first;  suggest  to  her  all 
the  awkwardness  that  may  come  if  you  follow 
her.  Go  first,  and  let  matters  take  their  usual 
course.  You  arc  not  to  blame  if  she  follow 
you.” 

To  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Bartram,  this  sounded  like  hollow  reasoning. 

“  But  she  is  so  impulsive,  she  is  so  imprudent; 
she  needs  advice,  checking,”  he  said. 

“  Could  you  prevent  her  throwing  herself  into 
the  lake  here,  if  she  chose?” 

“No,”  said  the  professor,  shuddering. 

“  Is  she  not  young,  rich,  handsome,  a 
widow?” 

“Alas,  yes !” 

“ Can  you  do  anything  with  her?” 

“  Nothing.  She  is  entirely  her  own  mistress.” 

“Then,  my  friend,  go  to  Venice.  Leave  me 
here.  You  know  well  that  I  will  protect  Effie 
from  harm.  From  love,  we  can  neither  of  us 
protect  her.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we 
cannot.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  make  the 
inquiry  that  you  wish  at  Como.  All  is  en 
train.  Go  to  Venice.” 

Never  did  an  elderly,  a  bald,  a  perplexed  pro¬ 
fessor  hear  advice  which  waa  so  pleaaing  to  him. 
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Never  did  elderly  Machiavelli  play  cards  better. 
Never  did  a  snuify  and  shabby  old  foreigner  in 
a  brown  coat  play  the  part  of  guardian  angel  to 
a  young  girl  more  benignly  than  did  Count  Cor- 
renti ;  and  when,  later  on  in  the  evening,  the 
boat,  bearing  the  professor  and  his  tremors  and 
perpetual  resolves  and  perpetual  recantations, 
made  for  the  opposite  shore,  both  Rafael  in  the 
kitchen  and  a  lady  in  the  “  piano  nobile”  experi¬ 
enced  delight. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Eenist  Richards  was  a  veiled  character.  No 
one  read  him  completely.  Perhaps  the  person 
most  in  ignorance  of  him — what  he  was,  and 
what  he  would  become — was  himself.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  he  could  have  begun  to  forget 
Bally  and  have  begun  to  think  of  Effie?  If, 
indeed,  he  was  dallying  with  his  plighted  troth, 
he  had  brought  with  him,  to  the  beleagured 
fortress,  one  mighty  ally.  It  was  his  own  utter 
physical  breakdown,  and  severe,  perhaps  fatal, 
illness. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  big  masculine 
hand — whose  sinewy  well  -  developed  cordage 
had  won  the  boat-race — now  resting,  pale  and 
feeble,  on  the  arm  of  a  chair.  It  was  pathetic  to 
see  the  tall  and  admirable  figure,  with  broad 
chest  and  narrow  hips — which  had  once  owned 
the  wiry  strength  of  an  Indian  for  running  and 
leaping — now  swaying  about,  in  an  ordinary 
walk,  a  mere  branch  of  willow  —  a  young 
gladiator  in  rains !  No  sight  to  touches  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  If  he  had  been  beautiful, 
entrancing  to  her,  in  his  hours  of  strength  and 
splendid  triumph — those  hours  when,  ift  the 
iorum  and  in  the  field,  he  had  been  “  facile 
princeps,”  a  king  among  men — he  was  iinore 
fatally  fascinating  now,  as  he  looked  at  her  from 
under  the  black  lashes  she  knew  so  well,  the 
gray  eyes  now  preternatnmlly  large  and  feverish. 
She  remembered  how  triumph  and  excitement, 
and — what  other  feeling  was  that? — had  changed 
the  shadows  in  those  eyes.  How  they  had 
burned  as  he  won  the  boat-race ;  how  they  had 
deepened  as  he  pronounced  the  oration ;  how 
they  had  melted  as  he  leaned  over  the  trellis  in 
her  father’s  garden,  and  gave  her  the  deep  red 
rose.  Now  they  were  lack-lustre;  hut  memory 
burnished  them  with  all  the  dangerous  armor  of 
the  past. 

He  wai  accompanied  by  his  young  doctor,  who 
had  the  boiled-down  and  concentrated  essence  of 
compressed  beef,  awkward  speech,  and  absence 
of  tact,  which  belong  to  a  certain  class  of  truth¬ 
telling  New  Englanders. 

14  You  must  be  kind  to  poor  Ernest  now,  Miss 


Primrose,”  said  Dr.  Smith  to  Effie.  “Say 
everything  which  is  cahning  and  agreeable  to 
him.  Don’t  mention  Sally,  for  they  say  ihere  is 
a  break  there.  I  don’t  know.  I  only  take  a 
medical  view  of  his  case,  and  that  is  pretty 
serious.  But  he  has  quite  shown  a  desire  to  see 
even  you  since  we  started,  so  I  feel  encouraged. 
It  shows  he  is  taking  an  interest  in  trifles.” 

“Quite  shown  a  desire  to  see  even  me?” 
echoed  Effie,  who  had  been  just  listening  to  the 
soft  speech  of  an  enamored  Frenchman. 

44  Why,  yes,  Miss  Effie,  and  I  don’t  doubt  you 
will  have  a  calming  influence.  You  see,  you 
never  were  one  of  our  so-called  belles,  one  of  the 
gay  handsome  sort,  although  you  are  looking 
better  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  you — half-way 
on  toward  being  a  beauty,  Miss  Effie !  I  always 
liked  your  style  myself,  I  must  say — quiet  and 
unpretending.  Nothing  to  Sally,  of  course  ;  but 
your  sort  of  toned-down  people  will  be  better  for 
Ernest  just  now,  anyway.” 

He  was  commending  her,  mentally,  to  his 
patient,  as  he  would  have  done  a  disagreeable 
drag. 

Effie  started  from  her  seat,  and  walked  toward 
the  end  of  the  long  marble  veranda  with  more 
coquetry  and  less  conscience  in  her  step  than 
she  had  ever  experienced  in  her  modest  little 
life.  There  was  a  lack  of  consistency  in  her 
reasoning.  Dr.  Smith  had  upset  her  moral 
equilibrium.  She  was  about  to  abandon  that 
high  moral  tone  whioh  had  kept  her  faithful  to 
Sally’s  rights,  because  her  vanity  was  touched. 
Why  should  Ernest  be  remarkable  for  wishing  to 
see  “even  me”?  The  step,  the  voice,  the  eyes 
longed  for  and  desired  had  come  to  her — not  all- 
conquering,  but  full  of  a  desperate  appeal.  He 
wanted  “even  you,”  ‘‘even  me,”  thought  Effie, 
bridling  a  little ;  and  she  added  : 

“  I  will  not  fail  him.” 

No  instrument  requires  such  constant  timing 
as  the  human  heart.  It  is  always  above  or 
below  concert-pitch.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
tuners  are  irresponsible  Ariels,  entirely  remote 
from  control. 

Dr.  Smith  had  not  looked  like  an  Ariel.  No, 
he  looked  more  like  a  piano-tuner.  But  it  was 
his  unskillful  hand  which  had  wrenched  this 
trembling  set  of  chords  into  unison  ;  and  Effie’ s 
voice  sang  madrigals  in  the  ears  of  the  sick  man 
as  she  approached  bis  “  chaise  longue,”  and,  pull¬ 
ing  out  a  crocheting-needle  and  some  worsted 
— which  she  brandished  like  a  Boadicea — she 
said : 

44 1  have  come  to  undertake  your  cure,  Mr. 
Richards.” 

He  had  had  a  sleepless  night.  The  exhaustion 
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of  /ever  bold  hup  ip  its  painful  clutches.  Death 
was  the  only  visitor  to  whom  he  would  have 
said:  “At  home.” 

But,  with  these  tones,  a  flood  of  health,  ljfe, 
hope,  coursed  through  his  veins. 

Was  this  Effie? 

It  was  not  the  straw-colored  Effie  of  Bnrtram, 
not  the  plain  homely  sparrow,  but  p  glorified 
Effie,  a  being  all  full  of  soft  lights  and  shadows, 
a  re<jl-lipped  girl,  with  pretty  eyes  and  hair 
tossed  up  in  a  fashionable  shape  which  became 
hqr  little  bead.  There  wps  a  strange,  far-off, 
foreign  tone  to  her  voice,  and  she  had  on  a 
miracle  of  a  Parisian  morning-dress — the  yery 
perfection  of  simplicity,  and  coquetry,  and 
appropriateness.  For  Aunt  Bitty  Manners 
knew  how  to  dress  her  young  lady,  and  fcow  t9 
present  her,  and  how  to  chaperon  her.  She 
knew  Europe  as  she  knew  the  inside  of  her 
pocket,  did  Aunt  Kitty,  and  far  more  agreeable 
than  at  home  was  she  when  she  was  in  Europe. 
“  It  agreed  with  her,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  said  Ernest  to  himself,  in  answer  to 
his  unspoken  question,  “it  is  Effie,  after  all; 
but  how  improved.”  Somehow,  the  tonic  was 
Btill  coursing  through  his  veins  :  weakness  and 
sadness  were  yebuked.  He  raised  himself  on  hfs 
elbow  to  look  at  her,  smiling  as  phe  stood  there. 
And  so  Ernest  Richards  escaped  his  scolding. 

“Glad  to  see  even  me,”  thought  Effie,  as  she 
watched  Dr.  Smith’s  approach. 

“  It’s  time  for  ypu  to  take  your  tonic* 
Richards.  J  mustn’t  let  Miss  Effie  tire  you  all 
out,”  said  this  amiable  being. 

“  Throw  your  tonic  into  the  lake,  Smith,”  said 
Ernest  “  Miss  Primrose  has  been  a  whole 
bottle  of  Burgundy.” 

“  Well,  then,”  said  Smith,  “  if  she  has  a  mind 
to  take  care  of  you  a  little  longer,  I’ll  just  rpw 
across  the  lake  to  see  Mrs.  Brisler-”  ; 

“Mrs,  Brisler?”  said  Effie.  “Is  she  here?” 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Smith*  “  Didn’t  the  professo? 
tell  you?  Well,  he  is  a  sly  one.  They  d°  8*7* 
in  Bnrtram,  that  ypu  are  going  to  have  %  new 
mother,  Miss  Effie.  Why,  she  and  the  professor 
are  going  tp  Venice  together.” 

Effie’?  worsted  ball  had  rolled  out  pf  her  Jap, 
by  th^s  time,  and  down  the  steep  slope,  nearly 
into  the  lake.  Fortunately,  Smith  knew  enough 
to  go  for  it,  and  he  started  off  at  once. 

Effie  looked  at  Ernest.  Her  eyes  were  fhlj 
and  her  voice  trembling. 

He  stretched  forth  one  of  the  pale  thin  hands 
and  grasped  her  little  plump  fingers,  which  felt 
as  warm  to  him  as  Italian  sunbeams. 

He  reassured  her  by  a  smile.  “Do  not  show 
your  feeling,  Effio— wait  until  we  are  alone.” 


“  Wait  until  we  are  aloneu”  What  a  comfort¬ 
ing  sound  that  sort  of  sentence  has  !  {Smith  had 
quite  the  longest  chase  for  that  hall.  It  slipped 
and  rolled  and  bounded  down  almost  to  the  l?ke; 
but  he  got  it  at  last,  and  came  up  the  hill  wind¬ 
ing  it,  like,a  New-England  Hercules  to  another 
Omphale:  so,  before  lie  reached  themr  Ernest 
had  had  tjjne  to  whisper  something  more. 

At  diaper,  Smith  yras  once  more  able  to  make 
everyone  feel  uncomfortable  again  by  hi? 
to  be  kittenish  and  playful. 

The  professor  was  announcing*  in  a  grand  and 
general  manner,  to  his  daughter  and  his  sister, 
that  to-morrow  he  should  go  to  Venice,  to  attend 
the  congress,  when  Smith,  with  pn  interesting 
guffaw,  remarked: 

“Ha!  Miss  Effie,  didn’t  I  tell  you  so?”  Which 
placed  the  poor  professor  on  a  moral  gridiron, 
defeated  his  grand  scheme,  made  him  ashamed 
to  look  Effie  in  the  face,  and  entirely  deprived 
him  of  the  intended  moral  e§say  with  which  hp 
was  primed.  How  could  he  tell  Effie  not  to  flirt 
with  Ernest  Richards,  when  she  came  to  him 
and,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  asked :  “  Papa, 
are  you  going  to  Venice,  to  meet  Mrs.  Brisler? 
If  so,  why  did  you  not  tell  me?” 

A  question  which  the  professor  did  not  answer, 
ft  kept  him  from  asking  others,  however. 

Cor?  Brislpr  wa?  a  Seville  woman  bqrn  by 
mistake  in  New  England,  and  w*th  nil  the  charm 
that  only  Velasquez  could  paint:  with  a  pair  of 
velvet  eyes  which  had  the  gleam  of  a  dagger  in 
them,  with  a  Spanish  loye  of  intrigue*  and  a’jtb 
a  cold  heart.  Seriously  and  sadly  had  these 
daggers  penetrated  the  scared  heart  of  the  pra? 
feasor- — a  shameful  wound  to  bia  dignity  was  his 
love,  poor  man ;  fa?  he  had  seen  the  cunning* 
the  lack  of  refinement,  and  the  coarseness  of  hen 
moral  nature.  She  wap  a  woman  to  warn  the 
senior-class  against;  and  yet,  as  the  daughter 
of  Jus  old  friend,  she  had  been  partly  his  ward, 
and  had  won  bjs  passion.  She  had  floated 
across  the  water  after  him,  as  a  piece  of  seaweed 
follows  in  the  wake  of  a  ship.  Independent  as 
to  fortune,  fujl  of  that  vagim  anticipation  which 
buoys  up  the  American  heart — ihafc,  possibly,, 
a  prince  may  fa11  i®  lov« — Cfra  Briber  still 
meant  te  play  the  professor  as  her  trump-card. 
With  his  reputation  and  his  respectability ,  he 
should  be  her  pinnae©  tp  those  gojdpip 
she  would  become  that  “mucli-talked-of  Amer¬ 
ican”  yrhose  fame  she  had  PC  envied-  Only  one 
tiling  was  wanting  to  her  European  fame — 
introduction — only  one  thing  to  her  possibility 
of  joining  Effie  and  her  father;  but  that  thing 
was  the  quite  important  obstacle:  Aupt  Kitty. 
Manner?,  who?  ajie  Jtncw,  would  have  nothing 
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to  do  witii  her,  and  therefore  there  wia  deep  ; 
plotting  and  all  Boris  of  influence  brought  to  : 
bear  on  the  professor  from  that  important  femi-  ; 
nane  standpoint — the  “need  of  protection/’  and 
so  on. 

She  had,  however,  not  counted  on  one  very 
important  factor  in  this  little  game  of  hers— -the 
Count  Correnti. 

Indeed,  she  bad  never  thought  of  him  at  all,  , 
excepting  as  a  poor  foreigner,  a  rather  snuffy 
and  beggarly  professor  at  Bertram. 

It  was  not  given  to  the  coamt  to  read  Cora 
entirely ;  but  be  knew  her  better  than  she 
thought,  and  he  determined  he  would  try  to 
save  the  professor.  He  thought  that  the  meant 
to  marry  bis  poor  friend,  and  he  had  found  that 
the  professor  was  past  reasoning  with.  “I  must  ] 
save  him  by  strategy,  therefore,”  he  said. 

He  remembered,  almost  as  if  by  inspiration, 
that  there  glided  on  the  Grand  Canal,  at  Venice, 
probably  at  that  very  moment,  his  nephew,  Luigi 
Correnti — fop  by  nature,  soldier  by  profession, 
and  44  flaneur”  generally — who  had  escaped  the 
family  misfortune  from  a  happy  lack  of  brain. 
There  might  be  a  brilliant  stroke  of  work  done 
by  marrying  Mrs.  Brisier  to  this  youth,  who 
would  enjoy  her  rent-roll. 

It  was  a  flash,  but  it  illuminated  the  abyss. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  experience  of 
the  count  to  deal  with  principals.  He  had  never 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  king — he  had  always  gone 
himself.  How  much  more  important  this  policy 
when  dealing  with  women  ! 

No  note  was  sent,  no  Rafael  brought  in.  The 
count,  a  trifle  less  snuffy  than  usual,  betook  him¬ 
self  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  asked 
for  the  surprised  Mrs.  Brisier. 

His  first  business  was  to  find  out  what  was 
her  ambition.  He  baited  her  with  the  Italian 
nobility,  as  if  he  were  a  tradesman  showing  his 
wares. 

44  He  is  quite  a  nobleman,”  thought  Cora,  as 
she  listened  with  glowing  eyes. 

**  She  is  handsome,”  thought  the  Count,  as  he 
proceeded  to  charm  her. 

The  gipsy  woman  in  Robert  Browning's  poem, 
“The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  had  a  wily  tongue; 
but  sbe  never  filled  the  listening  ear  ae  did  Count 
Correnti,  with  his  titles. 

44  Why,  I  had  no  idea  yon  were  soth  a  high 
fondly,”  said  poor  ignorant  Cora. 

Then  the  count  winced.  Perhaps  this  stab 
hurt  him  the  move  that  he  waa  again,  after  years 
of  exile,  on  his  own  ground,  that  bis  own  Italian 
softness  was  wrapping  him  around,  like  hit 
mother  *  cloak.  He  Could  see,  as  he  sat  at  her 
Window,  across  the  lake,  a  ehbteau,  where  he 


had  onoe  lived  with  his  own  beautiful  dark-Uyed 
wife,  who  had  died  when  he  was  arrested  for 
treason.  It  was  on  such  a  day  as  this  that  be 
had  received  the  king  Lhero,  before  the  evil  days 
came;  and  he  remembered,  with  a  shudder, nil 
that  had  happened  since— the  broken  promise, 
the  false  enemy,  the  years  of  Imprisonment,  the 
escape  to  America,  and  the  finding  there  the 
real  friend  of  his  life,  the  American  professor. 
Perhaps  some  such  sturdy  hand  had  onoe  greeted 
sad  old  Danfo  when  ungrateful .  Florence  had 
turned  him  eat.  A  woman’ a  voice,  even  that 
of  foolish  Cora,  had  had  the  power  to  wound 
him,  to  reveal  to  him  how  much  he  had  lost. 
But  he  regained  his  composure  before  she  was 
aware  that  he  had  ket  it. 

44 1  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  give  you  let  tens 
to  my  nephew  at  Venice,”  said  the  fine  old  dU, 
straightening  himself  up.  And  then,  before  Cora 
oould  resume  her  beet  smile,  he  was  down  in  the 
office,  where  Mathers  sat,  like  a  spider  building 
its  web,  at  her  aooount-book. 

44 Might  I  light  my  cigarette!”  he  asked* 
politely,  approaching  her  wax-light. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  was  about  to 
answer:  “ Oui,  monsieur;  certain ment,  mon- 
I  sieur — oui,”  when  eke  gave  a  little  cry,  as  mush 
[  like  a  groan  as  she  could  be  supposed  to  utter. 

But  she  recovered  herself  immediately. 

[  44 The  Count  Correnti?”  she  asked,  respect- 

|  fully. 

44  Yes,”  said  he.  “  Do  you  know  me — and 
how?” 

44  The  Lake  of  Orta,  and  1867,”  said  she> 
rising,  and  holding  on  to  her  deBk.  44  Where 
have  you  been  since,  noble  sir?”  .  »  » 

44  In  exile  and  in  peverty,”  said  the  count;.  , 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Nxvim  in  bis  life  had  the  count  been  tflott 
confounded  than  he  was  by  the  salutation  of 
Mothers.  '  * 

He  seemed,  aftfcr  yeas*  of  conscientious  forget* 
Alines#,  to  have  stepped  bock  into  his  old  life— 
the  life  of  the  patrician,  the  soldier,  the  State#* 
Man,  and  the  noble.  Strange  that  this  change 
same  from  the  one  epigrammatic  sentence  of 
Mathers. 

Yea,  he  did  remember  the  Lake  Of  Orta  Wnd 
the  year  to  which  she  referred. 

He  remembered  that,  in  all  the  hurry  tot d 
confusion  of  a  Garibaldi  movement,  how  one 
man  after  another  had  come  to  him,  to  oflfet 
himself  ae  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of  Italy > 

And  one  mart  had  Struck  hftn  rtry  forcibly^* 
an  American,  who  gave  the  name  Of  “Strothers^ 
He  remembered  it  because  he  could  not  pronowaM 
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it — the  “  Bocca  Romans”  had  utterly  Tefused. 
So  he  had  written  it  down,  many  times :  “  Richard 
Strothers.” 

He  remembered,  too,  that  Struthers  had  with 
him,  at  a  little  villa  in  the  mountains,  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  whom  he  called  his  sister. 
The  oount  quite  plainly  remembered  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  she  was  his  sister.  But  he 
eould  not  say  why  he  didn’t  believe.  He  also 
remembered  that  he  had  once  taken  shelter  in 
that  little  villa  where  Struthers  lived,  and  that 
be  had  left  there  a  valuable  box  of  papers,  which 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  find  again,  but  which 
lie  could  not  find  after  the  battle,  in  which  poor 
Struthers  had  been  shot.  Yes,  that  box  of  papers 
— where  was  it  now  ?  It  had  but  gone,  after  all 
the  other  things — home,  country,  wife,  fortune, 
and  nationality.  Too  much  had  been  swept  away 
for  the  exile  to  care  much.  But  he  remembered 
it  just  now,  and  how  he  had  carried  it  up  under 
his  cloak  and  asked  the  beautiftil  woman  to  take 
care  of  it.  He  remembered  her  sweet  melancholy 
smile.  But  she  and  it  disappeared,  and  he  had  to 
run  for  his  life,  after  the  defeat. 

How  many  of  us  would  gladly  catch  up  again 
some  broken  thread  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
life— the  interrupted  love,  the  curious  beginning 
that  never  had  an  ending,  the  lost  ohord. 
Where  is  it? 

But  the  rent  in  the  tapestry  was  too  vast. 
The  count  had  seen  too  many  golden  threads 
broken  to  think  again  of  this  one. 

But  why  did  that  woman’s  smile  haunt  him? 
He  had  not  thought  of  her  for  years ;  and  now, 
as  he  crossed  the  lake,  after  a  long  chat  with 
Mathers,  he  could  see  nothing  else.  The  beau¬ 
tiftil  sad  woman,  with  her  perfect  teeth  revealed 
by  one  solitary  light,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  as  she  took  his  precious  box,  and  said 
in  her  English  speech  :  44  God  bless  you !  ” 

Aunt  Kitty  Manners  was  seated  near  the 
hammock,  where  lay  Ernest  Richards,  and  Effie 
was  reading  to  the  convalescent,  when  the  count 
stepped  up  on  the  veranda,  on  his  return  from 
across  the  lake.  Effie  looked  up  at  him,  with 
her  sweet  welcoming  smile,  and  he  started:  it 
seemed  but  a  continuation  of  that  smile  which 
still  haunted  him.  Why? 

Mrs.  Manners  had  changed  of  late,  in  her 
attitude  toward  the  oount.  She  was  much  more 
polite.  She  astounded  him  now  not  a  little  by 
addressing  him  in  a  few  sentences  of  ohoice 
Italian. 

Mrs.  Manners  was  of  that  not-un common  type 
of  women  who  are  small  in  little  things,  but  great 
in  great  things.  She  was  ftissy,  irrational,  and 
abusive,  fond  of  petty  sway,  and  indifferent  to 


approbation.  Not  a  pleasant  person  to  live 
with.  But  she  had,  in  large  matters,  a  certain 
generosity,  not  common  to  even  more  amiable 
women.  She  was  a  rough  nut,  but  her  heart 
had  a  good  spot  in  it.  Effie  had  gone  to  her,  in 
her  agony — after  her  father’s  one  allusion  to  her 
mother — to  le&ra  her  mother’s  story. 

44  I  will  know  it,  Aunt  Kitty,”  she  had  said. 

“  You  shall,  my  dear,”  her  aunt  answered,  in 
a  tone  which  was  different  from  her  usual  talk. 
44  Your  mother  was  beautiful — too  beautiful ;  one 
of  those  creatures  who  are  gifted  by  birth  with  a 
fatal  fascination.  Her  clergyman  fell  in  love 
with  her,  her  doctor  fell  in  love  with  her;  and, 
finally,  a  man  whom  all  women  loved  fell  in  love 
with  her.” 

Here  Aunt  Kitty  paused,  and  Effie  saw  a  blush 
mantle  even  the  powdery  cheek,  which  had  long 
since  forgotten  that  there  was  blood  in  it. 

“Yes,  Effie,  we  women  meet  our  fate  where 
we  least  expect  it.  This  man — your  father’s 
friend,  and  hers  —  was  forced  absolutely  into 
her  house  by  your  father.  He  was  invited  to 
live  with  them.  He  had  a  splendid  usefulness — 
no  time  to  make  love,  one  would  think ;  but  hs 
had  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  mouth,  that  looked  and 
spoke  love.  I  knew  him.  1  loved  him,  Effie;  I 
thought  he  wanted  to  marry  me.  But  no;  he 
loved  your  mother.  How  could  he  help  it? 
Just  then,  a  wretched  brother  of  here,  Richard 
Struthers,  committed  a  great  crime:  he  ruined 
this  man ;  and  then  your  father,  seeing  the 
distress  in  her  eyes,  began  to  get  jealous. 

44  One  day,  we  missed  her.  She  had  gone  to 
New  York,  on  some  errand  to  this  guilty  brother. 
So  she  wrote.  But — she  never  came  bock. 
Nor  did  he.  And  the  man  whom  I  loved — and, 
perhaps,  whom  she  loved — was,  we  thought, 
gone  too.  But,  Effie,  your  mother  was  innocent, 
I  never  believed  her  guilty.  She  came  to  me,  at 
night — or  else  it  was  a  dream — in  a  foreign 
hotel,  once,  and  kissed  me  on  the  lips,  and  said  : 

4  Kitty,  I  was  innocent  of  any  crime.  You  know 
that,  don’t  you?’  And  I  threw  my  arms  around 
her,  and  said:  4  Yes,  Linda,  yes.’  But,  before  l 
was  quite  awake,  she  was  gone.” 

Effie  was  sobbing  in  her  aunt’s  lap ;  but  she 
took  one  of  her  hands,  and  kissed  it. 

‘‘Whether  your  mother  had  listened  to  his 
words  of  love,  whether  she  simply  knew  that  he 
loved — whether,  alas !  she,  in  her  heart,  held 
the  guilty  secret  that  she  might  love  him — I 
know  not ;  but  that  she  went  away  to  save  that 
brother,  and  not  to  follow  out  an  illicit  passion, 
I  do  know.  Oh,  Effie  t  I  do  not  dare  to  tell  you 
his  name.  He  lived  and  died  in  America  within 
the  year.  He  was  not  with  her ;  that  I  know.” 
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“  Did  she  love  my  father?”  asked  Effie. 

“  No,  dear,  I  think  not.  Their  marriage  was 
a  mistake.  He  was  not  sympathetic.  Dear  as 
he  is — my  brother  and  your  father — he  was 
never  worthy  of  her.  He  loved  a  coarser  type 
of  woman.  That  is,  he  was  bom  to  love  Buch  a 
creature  as  this — Cora — ” 

Effie  had  put  her  hand  over  her  aunt’ ft  mouth. 
“Thank  you  for  what  you  say  of  mamma,”  she 
had  uttered  under  her  breath,  “but  do  not — 
blame  papa.”  She  hod  not  yet  got  to  the  point 
where  she  could  bear  to  have  that  idol  shattered. 

All  this  conversation  hod  preceded  the  depart¬ 
ure  for  Europe.  Now,  after  months  of  travel, 
silence  reigned  between  them  on  a  subject  which 
never  was  quite  out  of  their  thoughts. 

Strangely  enough,  as  Aunt  Kitty  Manners 
began  speaking  Italian  to  the  count,  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  this  passionate  painful  talk  suddenly 
struck  Effie,  and  her  face  grew  sad  and  clouded. 

Aunt  Kitty  was  announcing  her  intention  of 
going  to  Venice.  She  did  not  say  a  word  of  the 
missing  professor.  No;  but  she  would  be  so 
obliged  to  the  count  if  he  would  go  on,  with  her¬ 
self  and  her  niece,  the  next  day.  She  had  a 
caprice  for  Venice.  She  wanted  to  see  the 
congress,  although  she  hod  told  the  professor 
that  she  did  not  care  for  Venice.  Did  the  count 
think  Danielli’s  would  be  crowded?  And  so  on. 


The  count  rapidly  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
situation.  He  had  a  firm  belief  that  Eanielli’s 
would  be  crowded.  He  also  had  a  sincere  fear 
that  she  would  make  it  hot  for  the  professor. 
But,  after  all,  wras  it  not  best  that  she  should 
go?  The  count  had  never  thought  of  this  very 
simple  way  out  of  the  Cora  dilemma.  Macliia- 
velli  is  often  distanced  by  circumstance. 

It  made  no  sort  of  (li Keren oe  to  Aunt  Kitty 
Mannors  whether  the  count  agreed  or  not.  Her 
courier  had  already  his  orders,  'i  he  ru  ins  were 
taken,  the  trunks  packed.  So  the  party  left  the 
rival  hotel  the  next  day,  and  Rafael  breathed 
freer  and  deeper  as  he  saw  the  lari  of  the 
famille  Primrose.  It  was  so  much  money  out  of 
Cesare’s  pocket 

Mrs.  Brisler  had  the  best  suite  of  rooms  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  and  Luigi  Corronti  was  already 
installed  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend 
during  the  hours  when  tho  professor  was 
engaged  in  his  dignified  duties  at  tho  congress. 
She  had  played  her  cards  very  well.  The 
Spanish-eyed  American,  with  her  pretty  toilettes, 
sat,  at  table,  with  the  dignified  elderly  man  on 
one  side  of  her,  and  the  handsome  intense 
Italian  on  the  other.  And  all  the  best  Americans, 
seeing  this,  desired  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and 
so  she  was  quite  the  queen  of  the  occasion. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  AN  APPLE-DUMPLING. 


BY  OLIVIA  LOVBLL  WILSON. 


Mehitable  Petti noill  stood  witJi  her  cook-  j 
book  in  one  hand,  the  sleeves  of  her  dainty  pink  i 
gown  rolled  away  from  her  plump  wrists,  and  a 
little  patch  of  flour  adorning  her  pleasantly  saucy  j 
nose.  s 

She  was  not  thinking  of  her  cook-book,  how-  ! 
ever,  or  her  flour -adorned  countenance.  Her! 
thoughts  seemed  even  further  than  the  plumes  \ 
of  the  lilac-bush  toward  which  her  eyes  ocoa-  \ 
sioually  wandered.  Mehitable  was  apparently  \ 
in  deep  and  not  altogether  pleasant  thought.  j 

Could  I  describe  with  due  fairness  the  sweet  ( 
proportion  and  general  delect  able  ness — I  thank  j 
the  old  poets  for  that  goodly  word — of  Mehitable,  l 
I  should  not  have  commenced  with  the  cook-  \ 
book,  although  it  has  as  prominent  a  place  in  all  ! 
that  follows  as  any  charm  exercised  by  sweet ! 
Mehitable.  i 

Mehitable  had  inherited,  with  this  trying 
name,  her  grandmother’s  fair  skin  and  sunny  \ 
hair,  with  the  complexion  of  a  rose-leaf — a  richer  j 
inheritance,  in  fact,  than  many  of  her  friends  j 
possessed,  who  delighted  in  names  breathing  of  j 
poetic  fancy :  Lily,  Daisy,  Birdie,  and  Rose,  j 
Her  uncle  loves  to  call  her  “Dot,*'  because  she  { 
is  so  small,  so  sweet,  so  truly  cominendable,  in  j 
her  thrifty  household. 

But  to-day  Mehitable  is  in  trouble,  and  the 
cook-book  seems  only  to  add  to  her  perplexity. 
The  sunshine  dances  in  the  kitchen -doorway, 
through  the  vine-leaves  merrily,  smiling  upon 
the  rows  of  shining  trees,  and  playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  shadows  with  the  sportive  kitten. 
The  kettle  boils  gently  on  the  stove,  everything 
is  neat,  and  clean,  waiting  for  her  to  make  her 
dessert  fbr  their  five-o’clock  dinner. 

Annie,  Mehitable’ s  maid-of-all-work,  not  many 
years  her  senior,  had  left  her  dinner,  a  roast  of 
lamb  with  roast  potatoes  completing  their  duty 
in  the  oven,  and  Mehitable  hears  the  faint  clatter 
of  dishes,  as  Annie  makes  ready  the  dinner-table. 

Yet  here  she  stands,  with  that  frown  between 
her  sweet  eyes,  and  stares  at  her  recipe  with 
eyes  that  only  take  in  the  words,  without  any 
idea  of  the  sense  of  all  she  is  reading.  Mehit- : 
able  is  not  one  of  those  erratic  cooks  who  can 
make  a  dish  of  nothing,  adding  a  “pinch  of  this 
and  a  bit  of  that”:  she  is  an  order-loving  cook,  !' 
and  hor  dessert  is  always  a  rare  dish,  made  with 
precision.  But,  of  all  she  creates,  the  acme  of 


satisfaction  is  reached  for  Uncle  Harvey  when 
she  turns  her  attention  to  baked  apple-dump¬ 
lings. 

Uncle  Harvey  remarks,  with  a  twinkle  in  Ms 
eye,  on  these  occasions :  “  Next  to  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  is  a  good  cook.  Dot,  my  child,  you  are 
better  than  a  clear  conscience,  if  that  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  :  because  one  may  appreciate  your  thorough 
goodness  without  any  selfish  consideration  of 
future  reward.” 

“I  fear  your  appreciation  is  confined  to  the 
dumplings,”  Mehitable  would  reply,  saucily. 

But  why  should  Mehitable  stand  staring, 
to-day,  into  her  cook-book,  as  if  sbe  did  not 
realize  Uncle  Harvey’s  utter  content  in  her  skill  ? 
She  did  not  even  heed  the  kitten  —  that,  like 
the  Lady  of  Shallot,  grown  tired  of  shadows, 
rubbed  affectionately  against  her  feet. 

Let  us  look  over  her  shoulder  and  read  the 
recipe  for  apple-dumplings: 

“One  quart  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lard,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
cream-tartar  sifted  in  dry  flour,  one  saltspoonful 
of  salt.” 

So  far,  so  good.  But,  as  Mehitable  goes  on 
with  the  directions,  she  twists  a  gold  ring  upon 
her  finger ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  directions 
are  interpolated  thus : 

14  Chop  the  shortening  into  the  flour,  after  you 
have  sifted  [He  said  arguing  would  not  help 
matters  :  I  cannot  see  why.]  this  and  the  cream- 
tartar  together.  [It  was  just  too  much,  for  him 
to  be  jealous  of  such  &  trifle.  I  was  so  provoked.] 
Put  the  soda,  and  wet  up  quickly  [Then 
I  had  to  break  down  and  cry,  and  he  walked 
off]  just  stiff  enough  to  roll  into  a  paste  less 
than  half  an  inch  thick.  [He  never  used  to  be 
so  foolish.  I  know  he  will  never  speak  to  me 
again.  Oh,  dear!]  Cut  in  squares,  and  lay  in 
centre  of  each  [  Harold  Van  Ausdell  ] 

“Good  gracious!  what  am  I  saying?”  she 
murmured,  suddenly  oonsoious  of  her  foolish 
wandering.  “  Here  I  stand  reading  over  this 
recipe  I  know  by  heart,  and  reading  it  as  if  I 
expected  to  make  a  dumpling  of  Harold.  I 
thought  I  knew  him  by  heart,  too,”  with  a  grim 
little  smile.  “However,  it  is  all  over  now.  I 
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aU all  never  be  his  wife.  I  wonder  if  be  will  icome 
home  to  dinner  with  Uncle  Harvey,  to-night  ?” 

With  thia  rather  inconsistent  conclusion  te  her 
tragic  cogitation,  Bhe  commenced  to  sing  a  brisk 
time,  and,  while  the  tears  twinkled  in  her  eyes, 
set  to  work  about  the  dumplings  without  further 
delay  ;  and,  despite  the  trying  foot  that  her  first 
and  violent  quarrel  with  her  lover  had  transpired 
the  night  before,  she  aooompliahed  bar  task 
nobly. 

It  is  a  well-known  truth  that,  often,  when  a 
woman's  heart  is  heaviest,  bar  biscuit  and 
dumplings  arc  lightest. 

It  is  the  poetical  justice  of  human  romance, 
we  suppose,  shaming  the  charges  of  delinquency 
ever  brought  against  it,  by  meeting  and  supplying 
the  practical  demand. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  Mehitable’ •  dimpled 
hands  chop  the  shortening  into  the  flour,  after 
sifting  it  with  the  cream-tartar,  put  in  the  soda 
and  wet  it  with  a  deft  hand,  and  roll  into  a  paste 
about  half  an  inch  thick. 

Then  she  carefully  cut  the  pastry  into  neat 
squares,  and  laid  in  the  centre  of  each  a  juicy 
tart  apple  she  had  pared  and  eorod.  Alas! 
to-day,  she  bad  no  desire  to  throw  the  long 
peeling  over  her  shoulder,  when  she  pared  her 
apples,  in  order  to  read  her  marriage-fate  in  the 
letter  thus  formed.  .  >  ' !  • 

Then  Bhe  brought  the  corners  of  the  square 
dough  neatly  together,  and  gave  them  g  slight 
pinch.  Next,  she  got  her  buttered  baking-pans, 
and,  placing  the  joined  edges  downward,  passed 
them  into  the  oven  to  bake. 

Once  more  she  had  time  to  return  to  her 
dismal  meditation :  which  she  did,  resting  her 
sunny  head  on  her  hand. 

Harold  Van  Ausdell  was  Uncle  Harvey’s 
cousin’s  son.  Uncle  Harvey  had  been  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  lii3  niece’s  engagement.  What 
would  undo  say  now? 

Harold  had  been  very  harsh,  to  bo  provoked 
over  such  a  trifle.  He  always  came  home  to 
dinner  with  Uncle  Harvey,  on  Saturday  evening. 
Would  he  come  to-night?  Would  ho  be  peni¬ 
tent,  or  expect  her  to  bet-  He  had  been  cruel 
in  all  he  said,  and  she  would  never,  never, 
never — 

44  Miss  Pettengill,  T  am  sure  I  smell  something 
burning.”  Thus  spoke  Annie,  hurrying  in  from 
the  dining-room. 

44  Oh,  dear  I”  cried  Mehitable,  in  a  vexed  tone  \ 
but  no  harm  was  done,  and,  after  a  few  moments, 
the  dumplings  canto  out  of  the  oven,  brown  and 
tempting. 

She  heard  her  uncle’s  voice  now,  and  her 
heart  beat  quite  violently,  as  she  recognized  also 
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the  voice  she  hoped  might  prove  penitent,  snot 
Harold  came,  as  was  his  usual  custom. 

She  barely  had  time  to  brush  the  dumplings 
with  beaten  egg,  to  give  them  a  gloss,  and  then 
sift  powdered  sugar  over  them. 

She  then  directed  Annie,  in  a  confused  man¬ 
ner,  to  make  a  rich  sauce  for  them,  and  then 
fled  up  the  baek-etairway  to  her  room,  leaving 
Annie  to  smile  knowingly  and  take  charge  of  the 
tempting  beauties,  little  dreaming  how  precious 
a  charge  she  undertook. 

Mehitable  and  Harold  met  at  the  dinnerdabta, 
under  Uncle  Harvey’s  ejes,  with  great  equanimity* 
Mehitable  looked  cool  and  freeh,  in  her  pretty 
drees,  with  only  a  little  heightened  flush  of  her 
roses,  to  betray  her  agitation.  But  she  noticed 
that  Harold  turned  very  white,  as  hie  glance  fell 
upon  her  the  second  time.  What  could  he 
mean  t  Her  left  hand  went  instinctively  to  her 
fair  curls,  as  if  they  must  be  the  cause — one  of 
those  silly  graceful  motions  girls  will  make. 
Then,  as  her  hand  rested  on  the  table,  a  moment 
afterward,  she  saw  her  betrothal-ring  was  gone. 

Her  eyes  met  his,  a  moment,  in  a  startled 
glance,  and  then  he  looked  away,  to  answer 
Uncle  Harvey’ 8  question. 

“So  you  are  resolved  to  go,  no  matter  wlat 
any  of  us  may  say  ?  Even  Dot  cannot  persuade 
ybu?”  Uncle  Harvey  said. 

“  Dot  has  no  desire  I  should  remain,”  returned 
Harold ;  44  We  decided  that  matter  last  night.” 

“  What?”  demanded  Uncle  Harvey,  while  Me¬ 
hitable  forced  herself  to  return  Harold’s  glance 
firmly.  He  should  not  find  her  lacking  in  pur¬ 
pose,  she  said  to  herself,  if  he  could  Bpeak  thus 
cruelly,  without  striving  to  conciliate  her.  But 
where — where  could  she  have  losf  her  ring? 
And  where  was  Harold  going? 

“  May  I  ask  what  all  this  may  mean  ?  ”  once 
more  demanded  Uncle  Harvey,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair. 

“  Only  that  my  decision  regarding  my  departure 
for  the  West  has  been  hastened  by  the  breaking 
of  our  engagement.  It  is  as  it  should  be,”  said 
Harry.  “  Remember,  air,  I  came  under  protest 
this  evening,  yielding  because  I  saw  Dot  had  not 
told  you  of  the  rupture.  I  hoped  she  had  re¬ 
pented  of  last  night’s  hasty  decision.  She  has 
not,  it  seems.  Since  it  !s  my  last  meal  with  yon, 
let  us  forget  this  unpleasantness,  and  talk  of 
other  matters.” 

44  Is  this  trua,  Dot?”  asked  Uncle  Harvey,  in 
despair. 

44  Yes,  uncle,”  she  replied,  with  greater  calm¬ 
ness  that  Harold  had  struggled  with  his  dignity 
and  anger. 

But  oh !  where  was  the  ring?  How  could  she 
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have  lost  it  ?  But,  if  Harold  gave  her  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  explanation,  she  too  would  be  inex¬ 
orable,  if  it  broke  her  heart. 

So  Harold  chatted  on  with  apparent  ease, 
and  made  Uncle  Harvey  join  him,  albeit  the 
latter  was  a  little  sulky. 

Disappointment  is  the  bane  of  good  appetite, 
and  Uncle  Harvey  was  sorely  disappointed  in 
the  turn  affairs  hod  taken. 

Even  when  his  favorite  dumplings  appeared, 
he  could  not  rally  his  spirits,  in  face  of  the  two 
young  people  flashing  occasional  defiant  glances 
at  each  other,  across  the  table. 

A  silence  fell  as  they  ate  the  dainty  dessert, 
when  suddenly  Harold  choked  slightly,  and 
Uncle  Harvey  looked  in  surprise,  as  the  young 
man  deliberately  took  from  his  mouth  a  small 
gold  circlet. 

There  was  a  mingling  of  amusement  and  glad¬ 
ness  in  Harold’s  face.  He  looked  at  Mehitable. 

44  You  lost  it?  You  did  not  discard  it?”  he 
cried,  eagerly. 

“I  lost  it  in  making  the  dumplings,”  she 
returned,  shaken  from  her  self-possession.  “  it 
must  have  slipped  off,  and  fallen  into  the  dump¬ 
ling.” 


“Then  you  did  not  mean  to  give  it  book  to 
me?”  cried  Harold.  “You  did  not — ” 

44 Oh!  I  had  it  on  to-day.  I  never  meant 
to—” 

But  Uncle  Harvey  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Why,  Dot,  you  are  not  so  cruel  as  to  choke 
a  man  with  his  own  engagement-ring  ?  I  never 
asked  you  to  flavor  dumplings  with  love-sauce ! 
That  is  ‘ringing’  the  changes  on  a  man,”  he 
cried,  between  gasps  of  choking  laughter. 

But  Harold  walked  around  the  table  with  the 
ring,  and  took  Mehitable’s  hand  in  his,  and, 
while  she  blushed  furiously,  put  it  back  upon 
her  finger  again. 

“  Forgive  me,  dear ;  and  tell  me  you  never 
meant  to  take  it  off  and  give  me  over,”  he  said, 
looking  so  charmingly  sincere  and  handsome, 
in  his  penitence,  that  Mehitable  uttered  a  demure 
little  “Yes,”  and  Uncle  Harvey  finished  his  meal 
alone,  while  they  slipped  back  into  the  parlor. 

Mehitable  Pettingill  is  now  Mrs.  Harold  Van 
Ausdell,  and  manages  her  household  with  excel¬ 
lent  skill;  but  her  husband  often  jocosely  re¬ 
marks,  while  he  enjoys  her  heightening  color, 
that  there  is  no  dish  she  makes  with  such  singular 
success  as  his  favorite,  the  apple-dumpling. 
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I. 

Thb  through  express  was  late  that  night. 

Fifty  miles  an  hoar,  hour  after  hour,  it  had 
rushed  along,  with  only  an  occasional  stop,  and 
with  hardly  a  slackening  of  speed  at  the  smaller 
stations.  The  night  was  a  bad  one :  moonlight, 
at  times,  with  the  blackest  of  shadows,  strange 
and  fantastic,  lying  in  cuts  and  along  curves, 
seeming  like  threats  of  danger,  and  just  where 
danger  might  be  feared,  at  least,  if  not  expected ; 
then  scattering  clouds,  hurried  by  the  autumn 
wind,  shutting  out  all  light  from  the  sky,  at 
times,  ami  usually  when  it  was  most  needed 
or  would  have  been  most  welcome.  Malcolm 
Barnard  looked  straight  ahead,  never  taking  his 
gate  from  the  shining  lines  of  steel,  under  the 
light  bis  engine  cast  into  the  night  of  darkness 
or  of  shadows ;  but  there  was  a  frown  on  his  fine 
face,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  time  and 
could  not  help  it. 

The  night  went  on. 

The  through  express  went  on. 

At  every  station  at  which  it  stopped,  it  was 
possible  there  might  be  orders  to  wait.  But,  at 
station  after  station,  the  telegraphic  orders, 
which  were  actually  waiting  the  train’s  coming, 
were  to  go  on. 

An  hour  late  at  one  station  !  Midnight  then, 
with  the  full  moon  almost  on  the  meridian,  and 
the  clouds  flying  faster  than  ever  from  the 
strong  south  wind. 

Fortyfivo  minutes  late  at  the  next  station ! 
One  o’clock  now,  with  the  moonshine  shut  away 
and  the  clouds  victorious.  Malcolm  Barnard 
Biniled  grimly. 

“We’ve  gained  fifteen  minutes  in  an  hour’s 
run,”  ho  said,  half  to  himBelf  and  half  to  the 
fireman.  44 1  wonder  how  much  time  we’ll  gain 
in  the  next  fifty  miles?” 

The  fireman  did  not  toko  it  upon  himself  to 
answer.  But,  as  the  train  slowly  pulled  out 
from  the  station,  and  Barnard  fixed  his  gaze  on 
the  track  again,  the  fireman  shook  his  head ;  he 
seemed  gloomy  and  depressed.  Possibly  he 
believed  in  presentiments. 

Malcolm  Barnard  had  not  been  married  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  but 
he  didn’t  look  much  like  a  bridegroom  just  now. 
There  wasn’t  enough  happiness  in  his  fkce  to 
warrant  a  guess  that  he  was  one.  He  was  wor¬ 


ried  about  the  train  losing  time.  But,  when  he 
reached  a  straight  smooth  track,  which  he  did 
directly,  and  a  mile  began  to  fall  behind  them 
for  every  minute,  he  seemed  to  rally. 

44 1  suppose  I  ought  to  be  glad,”  he  said  to 
:  himself ;  44 1  hope  1  am.  As  for  fear,  I  don't 
:  think  I  know  what  it  is.  But  this  doubt  of  her 
— -oh,  it  is  horrible  I  What  did  the  man  mean? 
If  I  only  knew — if  I  only  knew.” 

The  moon  broke  through  the  clouds  for  a 
moment  or  two,  as  though  to  take  a  last  look  at 

!the  world  of  that  night,  and  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  all  right,  or  os  near  all  right  as  things 
can  be,  in  a  world  of  sorrow  and  of  sin  ;  a  world 
in  which  some  fall,  many  foil,  and  ail  die.  The 
:  wind  had  increased ;  its  sound  was  harsh  and 
mournful;  a  spiteful  dash  of  rain  swept  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  fell  on  Barnard’s  cheek ; 

;  whatever  the  night  had  been,  the  coming  morn- 
;  ing  seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  one  of  wildness 
;  and  storm. 

Tall  spectral-looking  trees  almost  touched  the 
;  train  as  it  dashed  on.  Huge  rotten  logs,  half 
|  buried  in  the  slimy  moisture  of  the  swampy 
land,  seemed  to  start  out  of  the  darkness  men¬ 
acingly,  and  then  to  withdraw  with  a  monstrous 
sullen  malice  into  the  blackness  again.  It  was 
the  loneliest  place  on  Barnard’s  whole  long  run. 
They  came  out  of  the  swampy  woodland.  The 

iway  was  rougher  now,  with  scattered  hills  and 
occasional  outcropping  rocky  ledges.  Just  ahead 
was  a  curve,  with  a  long  stretch  of  almost  level 
and  straight  track  again  beyond  it,  running 
along  the  crest  of  a  narrow  ridge.  A  dangerous 
place,  but  one  over  which  Barnard  had  gone  in 
safety  for  so  many  times,  that  he  had  for  it  the 
contempt  which  familiarity  breeds.  He  hardly 
slackened  speed  at  all  as  he  approached  the 
curve. 

44 1  must  try  to  find  out,  I  suppose,”  he  said, 

;  wearily,  to  himself;  “though  God  only  knows 
what  I  shall  find  out  It  may  be  the  most  ter¬ 
rible — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  A  wild 
:  “Hillo!”  ahead,  repeated  again  and  again,  in 
tones  of  mortal  terror  and  warning,  made  his 
heart  stand  still  for  a  moment.  Simultaneously, 
the  train  rounded  the  curve.  And  there,  dimly 
seen  in  the  fitful  light,  but  not  bo  dimly  as  to 
i  leave  any  of  the  hope  which  doubt  sometimes 
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gives,  was  the  most  horrible  sight  which  Mal¬ 
colm  Barnard  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  been  startled  once  or  twice  daring  his 
ten  years  of  experience  as  a  railroad-man,  and 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  quiokneea  and  cour¬ 
age  in  averting  danger.  But  now  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  he  could  go,  open-eyed  and  firm- 
handed,  down  to  the  gaping  dears  of  death,  un¬ 
flinching  and  in  silenoe,  because  he  had  some 
hundreds  of  lives  behind  him  who  had  no  hope 
left,  save  in  him,  though  they  dkl  not  know  or 
guess  iU-and  because  it  Was  liter  duty: 

Heavy  timber,  railroad  ties,  and  beams  which 
were  even  larger  had  been  piled  on  the  track. 
Barnard’s  first  thought,  so  strangely  trivial  Will 
thought  sometimes  be,  even  in  the  face  of  death 
itself,  was  a  vague  wonder  as  to  how  they  could 
have  been  placed  there;  how  many  men  must 
have  agreed  in  the  horrible  conspiracy  of  train- 
wrecking,  and  how  long  it  must  have  taken  them 
to  do  it.  A  grim  smile  of  admiration  for  them 
flashed  over  his  face  as  he  sped  on  toward  the 
trap  which  had  been  set  for  the  train.  The 
work  had  been  very  thoronghly  done — very 
thoroughly  indeed! 

In  front  of  the  pile,  but  to  one  side,  wildly  wav¬ 
ing  his  arms,  was  what  seemed  a  tramp,  one  of 
those  men  who  may  be  found  everywhere  and 
at  all  times,  but  whose  coming  is  a  mystery  and 
whose  going  is  as  strange.  He  had  found  this 
barrier  to  the  train’s  safety  some  two  or  three 
minutes  before  the  engine  appeared,  heard  the 
thunder  of  its  approach,  and  had  given  his 
warning  cry.  Let  us  not  pause  to  ask  why  he 
did  as  he  did ;  let  us  not  ask  whether  it  was 
some  innate  goodness  in  the  man,  some  feeling 
which  had  grown  up  in  his  soul  when  he  was  a 
pure-hearted  child  or  an  honest  man,  and  which 
all  the  years  of  his  outcast  life  had  not  sufficed 
to  blot,  out,  or  what  it  was.  Let  us  only  remem¬ 
ber  that  another  one  might  have  stood  aside, 
instead  of  running  at  full  speed  up  the  track, 
and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Barnard  saw  the  tramp  before  be  saw  the 
obstruction  on  the  track.  Not  long  before — not 
many  seconds;  but  long  enbugh  for  him  to  have 
applied  the  air-brakes,  and  to  have  taken  his 
resolve  to  do  his  best,  though  be  died  lbr  it. 
Not  long ;  but  long  enough  to  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  might  have  happened  and 
what  did. 

Barnard  applied  the  brakes;  the  sharp  hiss 
of  the  imprisoned  air,  finding  its  eager  way  out, 
served  as  a  warning  to  the  wakeful  ones  on  the 
train,  of  a  danger  which  suddenly  frowned  upon 
them.  For  the  sleeping  ones,  there  was  no 
warning,  no  time  for  any. 


The  brakes  worked  well.  One  could  not  have 
expected  them  to  work  better.  But  the  fireman, 
who  had  had  no  lack  of  experience,  saw  that  a 
collision  was  inevitable,  and  he  deliberately  and 
intelligently,  chose  what  he  regarded  as  the  best 
and  safest  plan,  when  he  sprang  from  the  engine. 
He  sprang,  leaving  Barnard  to  face  the  peril 
and  responsibility  alone.  He  had  thought /the 
nard  would  follow.  But  be  did  not  estimate 
Barnard  at  quite  his  full  value;  he  did  not 
quite  understand  the  sort  of  man  he  hod  with 
him  at  the  post  of  duty  and  danger.  / 

The  motion  grew  elower  —  slower — slower. 
But  it  was  still  terribly  swift.  Motions  are  reh^ 
tive,  and  &  ttuin  may  greatly  slacken  speed  from 
sitty  miles  an  hour,  and  still  go  perilously  faet. 

It  was  not  long — a  few  seconds,  a  few  heart¬ 
beats — before  Barnard  knew  that  he  could  no 
more  stop  his  train  before  reaching  the  piled-up 
fabric  of  murder  on  the  track  before  him,  than 
he  could  8 top  the  thunderbolt  when  hulf-way 
down  the  sky.  They  would  go  into  it,  over  it, 
and  then — 

He  shut  bis  eyes  and  shuddered.  Then,  with 
a  quick  thought  how  to  lessen  the  danger  of  the 
passengers,  he  pulled  open  the  throttle-valve. 

His  engine  sprang  forward  as  though  alive. 
The  connection  between  engine  and  train  parted. 
And  then — 

He  did  jump  now.  He  had  done  all  he  could. 

It  was  over  in  a  few  seconds.  The  engine 
struck  tho  ties  and  timbers,  and  scattered  them 
to  right  and  left.  It  almost  cleared  the  track, 
but  it  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  itself.  It  left  the 
rails;  it  rolled  down  the  embankment.,  cutting 
and  crushing  stout  young  trees  on  its  way,  and 
landed,  bottom  up,  in  a  half-do7.en  feet  of  water. 
The  cars  came  to  rest  only  when  half  the  train 
had  passed  the  place  where  the  obstruction  had 
been.  One  or  two  cars  had  left  the  rails,  but  all 
remained  right- side -up  and  on  the  road-bed. 
Malcolm  Barnard,  aided  by  some  nameless  waif 
of  the  threatening  night,  had  saved  half  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives.  Malcolm  Barnard  had  proved  him¬ 
self  true  and  loyal.  He  had  laid  his  life  on 
the  altar  of  duty,  and  he  had  escaped  without  a 
scratch. 

But,  when  the  passengers  come  thronging  out 
in  the  gra*y  stormy  dawn,  asking  more  questions 
than  engineer  and  tramp  could  answer,  they 
found  the  fireman  a  little  way  off,  unmarked  by 
wheel  or  rail,  but  dead.  Better  had  he  staid 
and  faced  his  duty. 


II. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  passengers 
j  expressed  more  thankfulness  to  the  heroic  engi- 
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neer  who  had  saved  them,  or  to  the  tramp,  j 
whose  timely  warning  had  made  Barnard's  suc¬ 
cessful  action  possible.  Each  man  was  modest, 
the  eagiaeer  because  of  his  gentlemanly  instincts,  j 
and  the  tramp  because  of  long  habit.  Meantime,  | 
the  conductor  had  the  dead  fireman  planed  in  a  < 
berth  in  the  sleeping-ear,  said  sent  brakemeu 
both  up  and  down  the  track  to  give  warning  of  j 
the  disaster  to  any  approaching  train.  He  also  | 
dispatched  men  to  the  nearest  station  to  tele-  i 
graph  for  help.  j 

The  passengers  took  up  a  liberal  collection,  j 
entrusting  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  committee, 
selected  from  among  their  number,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  to 
be  presented  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Barnard  ;  while,  to 
the  tramp,  they  gave  a  good  amount  of  cash, 
though,  under  any  other  circumstances,  their 
dimes  would  have  been  slow  in  his  behalf,  dr* 
cumstances  do  alter  cases,  don’t  they? 

The  morning  was  growing  more  and  more 
stormy.  The  wind  was  rougher  and  wilder.  So 
the  passengers  withdrew  into  the  cars,  after  a 
little.  There,  with  true  American  spirit,  they 
framed  and  passed  certain  fine-sounding  resolu¬ 
tions,  after  whieh  they  naturally  separated 
themselves  into  three  parties.  One- third  of 
them  discussed  the  danger  and  escape,  and 
added  to  the  discussion  most  marvelous  tales  of 
danger  they  had  experienced  or  known  of; 
another  third  growled  at  the  necessary  d^lay 
and  discomfort ;  and  the  rest  sought  out  as 
comfortable  places  and  positions  as  possible, 
and  went  to  sleep. 

Then  Barnard  and  the  tramp,  as  though  with 
one  accord,  withdrew  a  little  from  the  train,  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  heavy  beams  which  had 
wrought  such  mischief,  and  commenced  to  talk 
sad  smoke. 

I  don't  think  either  noticed  the  wind  and  the 
rain.  One  of  them  had  been  used  to  a  vagabond 
life,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  for  too  many  years, 
to  leave  it  likely  that  he  would  be  particular  or 
critical  now.  The  engineer  was  only  thankful 
that  he  was  not  in  the  sleeper,  beside,  the  fire¬ 
man;  with  life,  strength,  and  whole  limbs,  he 
did  not  mind  the  wet  And  the  glow  at  his 
heart — the  memory  of  what  he  had  done — kept 
him  warm. 

Barnard  spoke  first.  HU  manner  was  abrupt 
Hie  question  was  pointed. 

“What  do  you  know  of  this?”  he  asked, 
pointing  to  where  the  barricade  had  been  built 
across  the  path  of  safety.  “  Somehow,  I  have  a 
suspicion  that  you  can  tell  me." 

“Well,"  lowering  his  voice,  “I — I  suppose  I 
have  something  to  tell.  I  don’t  know;  it 


mayn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  this;  but  I 
think— I  think—" 

That  you  can  throw  some  light  on  this  acci¬ 
dent.  la  that  it?" 

The  tramp  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips;  he 
looked  musingly  and  meditatively  away  into  the 
forest. 

“That  is  it,”  he  said.  “I  think  I  con  toll 
something  about  what  has  happened.'’ 

“You  think  you  know  who  set  this  trap 

here?*’ 

The  man  looked  steadily  over  to  where  the  trap 
had  been. 

“I  think  so.  Not  by  name,  but  by  sight. 
I  think  I  can  tell  the  authorities  where  to  look 
for  them,  and  whst  sort  of  men  they  are  to  look 
for." 

“And  why?  Bo  you  think  you  know  why?" 

The  tramp  answered  slowly. 

“  I  think  I  know  why,”  he  said. 

“  Money  ?” 

The  tramp  shook  his  head. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  firmly;  “I  don’t  think 
that.” 

“Ahf”  and  Barnard  drew  in  his  breath 
sharply;  “  for  God’s  sake,  tell  me :  what  do  you 
think?” 

“  1  think,”  replied  the  tramp,  with  a  delib¬ 
eration  almost  maddening  to  so  anxious  a 
man  as  Barnard :  “  and,  remember,  I  can’t  use 
a  stronger  word  than  that :  I  think  it  was  a  trap 
set  for  someone — someone  only.” 

Barnard  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“You — you  think  that?”  he  cried.  “Toll  me: 
why  ?” 

“  Well,  yesterday  afternoon,  I  heard  some  men 
talking.  * We’ll  fix  him,*  said  one.  ‘And 
perhaps  a  hundred  others,’  said  a  second. 
‘They  must  take  their  chances,’  said  a  third, 
with  &  laugh.  I  didn’t  give  much  attention  to 
what  w 46  said:  for  I  didn’t  understand  what 
they  could  mean.  I  was  lying  in  a  box-car, 
trying  to  get  a  little  sleep,  and  I’m  ashamed  to 
have  to  ray  that  I  didn’t  even  get  up  to  have  a 
look  at  them.” 

“Then  you  couldn't  identify  them  ?” 

“Not  exactly — unless  by  their  voices.  But 
I  guess  I  have  other  evidence,  which  will  be 
more  of  a  help  than  that.” 

“  Good.  When  did  what  you  hod  heard  begin 
to  make  an  impression  on  you  ?” 

“  When  I  found  the  obstruction  on  the  track.” 

“You  believed,  then,  that  you  understood  to 
what  they  had  referred?” 

“  Certainly.  I  had  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“  Nor  have  1.  Now,  tell  me  what  othfcr  evi- 
|  dence  you  have,” 
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“This:  That  I  saw  three  men  — the  same 
number  as  those  who  talked  outside  the  freight- 
car —  leave  town  on  horseback,  early  in  the 
evening,  coming  this  way.  They  were  armed 
with  shotguns,  and — ” 

“  Can  you  describe  them  ?” 

44  Fairly  well :  two  common  -  looking  men, 
poorly  dressed,  and — ” 

44  Never  mind  them.  What  of  the  other  ?” 

44  He  was  a  handsome  fellow — tall  and  dark, 
with  keen  eyes,  white  and  even  teeth,  a  mouth 
which  was  firm  and  strong,  a  heavy  black  mns- 
tache,  pointed  sharply  at  the  ends,  and — ” 

44  Wait,”  said  Barnard,  taking  out  a  pocket- 
book,  selecting  a  photograph  from  several  which 
it  contained,  and  passing  it  to  the  tramp.  44  Did 
he  look  anything  like  that?” 

44  Did  lie?  ’  cried  the  tramp.  “Did  he?  How 
did  you  get  his  picture?  He  is  the  very  man.” 

44  Y'ou  are  sure?” 

“As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  life.” 

44 1  guess,  then,  that  the  trap — the  trap — ” 

44  Was  set  for  you?” 

44 1 — I  fear  so.” 

44 1  think  so  too,”  said  the  tramp,  with  quiet 
emphasis. 

“And  now,  what  clso  do  you  know?”  asked 
Barnard. 

“  Not  much.  But  still  I  think  I’ll  tell  you,” 
ho  said,  in  a  very  low  and  guarded  voice.  44  I’ve 
done  you  service  enough  to  make  it  right  to  ask 
two  things  of  you.  Is  it  not  so?” 

••It  is.  What  are  the  two  things?” 

“That  you’ll  keep  what  I  tell  you  to  your¬ 
self.” 

••Agreed.” 

“And  that  you  won’t  ask  me  regarding  what 
1  don’t  tell.” 

“Yes.  I  presume  that  will  be  harder;  but 
I  agree  to  it.” 

44  Very  well.  You  would  call  me  a  tramp, 
I  suppose?” 

Barnard  laughed. 

44 1  suppose  I  should  have  to,  if  you’ll  pardon 
my  frankness,”  he  said. 

44  You  fancy  1  look  like  a  tramp.  Do  I  talk 
like  one?” 

44 1  think  not.” 

44 1  think  not,  too — though  I’ve  been  with  them 
enough  to  have  lost  the  most  of  all  I  ever  knew 
or  ever  was.  Do  1  look  like  a  wealthy  man?” 

Barnard  laughed  again. 

“No,  you  don't,”  he  replied. 

44 1  suppose  not.  And  yet  I  was  wealthy — 
very  wealthy— ten  years  ago.  I  would  be  wealthy 
now,  but  for  the  terrible  wickedness  of  a  man 
1  trusted.  He  was  my  partner,  and  the  active 


member  of  the  firm.  I  put  in  the  money,  he 
put  in  hia  time.  Slowly  but  steadily,  we  lost ; 
venture  after  venture  swept  away  my  money, 
thousands  of  dollars  at  a  time.  One  night,  the 
end  came.  I  got  a  telegram  that  all  was  gone, 
and  that  my  notes  for  large  sums  were  due  and 
unpaid.  1  pitied  my  partner — pitied  him  even 
more  than  I  pitied  myself :  for  I  was  alone  in 
the  world,  while  he  was  about  to  marry  a  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman.  I  went  home  to  Boston,  to 
our  place  of  business,  to  see  if  there  was  not 
something  which  could  be  realized,  in  spite  of 
the  general  wreck.  I  found  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done— nothing.” 

44  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand?” 

44  Everything.  Don’t  think  that  I  am  wander 
ing  from  the  subject,  for  I  am  not.  One  night, 
I  got  a  hint  that  my  partner  had  defrauded  mo. 
It  was  too  astounding  to  believe.  But  it  came 
in  so  startling  a  way,  that  I  was  forced  to  follow 
the  hint  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  even  against 
my  own  will.  1  did  it.  I  studied  my  books — 
the  books  of  the  business.  It  took  me  many 
days  and  nights.  Everything  had  been  done 
with  cunning  oare.  I  don’t  know  whether  every¬ 
thing  had  been  done  with  enough  attention  to 
legal  form  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
have  punished  the  traitor,  could  I  have  shown 
the  world  exactly  what  he  had  done ;  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  could  not  have  kept  his  ill-gotten 
money,  even  after  I  had  proved  exactly  how  he 
had  obtained  it.  But  I  could  prove  nothing: 
the  work  had  been  too  artfully  done  for  that, 
though  the  story  the  books  told  confirmed  my 
hint,  my  fear,  my  belief:  my  partner  was  rich, 
while  I  was  worse  than  &  beggar.  And  he  had 
robbed  me,  as  certainly  as  though  he  had  stopped 
me  on  the  street,  some  dark  night,  revolver  in 
hand,  and  given  me  the  choice  between  parting 
with  my  money  or  my  life.  The  difference 
between  the  crime  he  had  committed  and  so 
vulgar  a  crime  as  highway-robbery  was  great: 
he  had  taken  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars ; 
he  had  done  it  safely ;  he  was  a  gentleman 
through  it  all.” 

44  Do  you  mean  that  for  truth  7”  queried  Bar¬ 
nard. 

44  Truth  ?  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  What  I  have  told 
is  wonderfbl ;  I  don’t  blame  you  for  doubting  it. 
But  it  is  nothing,  compared  to  the  strange  tale 
left  to  tell.” 

44  Please  let  me  hear  it.” 

44 1  went  to  my  partner.  I  told  him  what  I 
had  discovered.  I  informed  him  I  had  had  a 
hint  to  help  me  in  my  work,  though  I  did  not 
tell  him  where  or  how  I  had  obtained  it.” 
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“  Ami  what  did  he  do  V * 

“  He  laughed  at  me.  Though  he  was  careless 
enough  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  do 
that  of  which  1  accused  him,  and  to  cover  one's 
tracks  beyond  any  danger  of  discovery — 4  or  at 
least  of  proof/  he  added,  quietly/' 

44  And  then  ?” 

“And  then  I  almost  went  down  on  my  knees  to 
him,  and  urged  him  to  let  me  have  enough  to 
pay  the  indebtedness  for  which  1  was  respons¬ 
ible,  and  to  keep  the  rest.  But  he  laughed  and 
jeered  at  me.  He  would  confess  to  no  rights  on 
my  part;  he  would  make  no  amends  on  his. 
My  faith  in  mankind  was  gone.  I  became  what 
you  see  me  now.  I  have  not  dept  in  a  bed  since 
then,  and  that  was  ten  years  ago." 

The  tramp  arose  to  his  feet.  He  looked  away 
down  the  track,  and  took  two  or  three  lagging 
steps  that  way. 

“  Let  me  go  away  from  you  for  a  little  while/’ 
he  said.  “  Perhaps  you  don’t  believe  what  I  have 
said.  But  what  is  to  come  is  far  more  incred¬ 
ible.  Now,  I  want  you  to  have  time  to  consider 
whether  you  dare  believe  what  I  have  yet  to  tell. 
And,  God  help  me,  I  want  to  think  it  all  over 
calmly  by  myself;  I  want  to  be  certain  that  I 
believe  it,  too.” 

“  Believe?”  said  Barnard,  bitterly,  to  himself ; 
“believe?  As  though  I  were  not  ready,  after 
this  night’s  experience,  to  believe  anything.” 

He  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  as  ho  spoke, 
a  letter  he  had  received  less  than  an  hour  before 
he  had  given  his  name  and  protection  to  the 
woman  he  hod  chosen,  from  out  all  those  he 
had  ever  met — chosen,  albeit  his  acquaintance 
with  her  had  been  brief.  An  anonymous  letter ! 
One,  too,  which  might  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
its  own  secret,  since  it  had  been  prepared  on  a 
type-writer. 

He  went  up  to  one  of  the  cars,  and  stood 
where  the  light  from  a  window  fell  on  the  sheet. 
Then  he  read  it  as  though  he  were  hopeful  of 
getting  some  new  meaning,  or  some  little  com¬ 
fort  of  some  sort,  out  of  it 
“Mr.  Malcolm  Barnard. 

“Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  about  to 
marry  Ethel  Etten.  Let  me  give  you  a  little 
friendly  advice — Don’t. 

“  You  are  going  to  marry  her  at  once,  without 
the  presence  of  her  relatives,  because  she  is  an 
orphan.  Her  guardian  will  be  present,  because 
he  is  a  fool. 

“  I  know  her  quite  well,  and  I’m  free  to  say 
I  don’t  understand  why  you  want  to  marry  her. 
Perhaps,  if  I  had  the  honor  of  an  equally  intimate 
acquaintance  with  you,  I  could  write  her  a  letter 
of  advice  filled  with  the  same  frank  candor  as 
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characterises  this  one;  as  it  is,  I  can’t  do  it. 
I  have  made  some  inquiry  regarding  you,  and 
perhaps  1  don’t  wonder  she  will  marry  you.  1 
have  seen  you  once ;  you  are  not  a  bad-looking 
fellow.  But  really,  you  ought  not  to  do  it.  1 
would  be  glad  to  write  more  strongly,  and  pay 
that  you  shall  not  do  it.  What  do  you  know  of 
her  family?  her  friends?  her  past?  hersell? 
Do  you  know  more  than  that  you  let  impulse 
speak,  that  she  was  moved  by  an  equal  impulse, 
and  that — I  think  I  wrote  that  once  before ;  yes, 
I  did — her  guardian  is  a  fool  ? 

44  Mr.  Malcolm  Barnard,  Ethel  Etten  doesn’t 
love  you.  You  are  young  and  happy  ;  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  throw  your  life  away.  Never  say 
you  didn’t  know ;  never  blame  me,  nor  anyone 
else.  You’ve  had  good  and  sufficient  warning. 
Now  be  wise,  or— or — 

44 1  won’t  write  it. 

44  But  let  me  come  back  to  the  beginning  of  my 
letter,  and  end  there.  Don’t  1” 

Barnard  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 

“Believe?  believe?”  he  moaned,  as  he  cov¬ 
ered  his  face  with  his  hands.  44 After  this  night’s 
experience,  I  am  ready  to  believe  anything!” 

44  So  am  I,”  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

Tbe  tramp  had  returned. 

44  Well,”  said  Barnard,  wearily,  44  let  me  hear 
the  rest  of  your  story.” 

44 1  will.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  got  my  hint. 
I  looked  in  my  partner’s  eyes  for  it.” 

44  In  his  eyes  ?” 

44 Yea!  And  there  I  read  his  thoughts.  Not 
exactly  88  you  read  a  book,  for  I  did  not  see  the 
words ;  not  os  you  listen  to  spoken  language,  for 
I  heard  nothing;  not  as  you  feel,  in  darkness 
and  in  silence,  for  I  was  too  far  away  to  reach 
and  strike  him.  But  I  can  give  no  explana¬ 
tion  which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  one  of  those 
illustrations  would  be ;  you*  would  not  under¬ 
stand  me;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  it 
myself.  But  I  was  as  conscious  of  his  thoughts 
as  I  was  of  my  own ;  I  knew  what  was  going  on 
in  his  mind  as  well  as  though  I  had  been  in  his 
body,  using  his  brain  and  nerves.” 

44 A  mind-reader?  Do  you  mean  that?-’ 

44  Perhaps  so ;  in  a  limited  sense,  at  least.” 

44  What  were  his  thoughts?” 

44  4  1  have  robbed  this  fellow,  and  he  will 
never  guess  it.  He  must  faoe  want  and  dis¬ 
honor,  and  all  for  my  sake.’  That  is  what  1 
read.” 

“And  since  then?  With  other  men,  can  you 
read  their  thoughts  also?” 

44  No.  I  have  not  that  power.” 

44  It  is  very  strange,”  said  Barnard.  “Are 
you  sure  you  read  aright?” 
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“As  sure  as  I  speak  to  you  now.” 

Barnard  turned  away  his  head.  Far  away 
could  be  heard  the  train  which  was  coming  to 
their  relief.  The  rain  was  increasing,  but  morn¬ 
ing  was  at  hand. 

He  turned  back  again. 

But  there  was  no  one  there  to  whom  to  speak. 
The  tramp  was  already  more  than  half-way  down 
the  slope,  and  almost  hidden  among  the  trees 
at  its  foot. 


III. 

Barnard,  an  hour  after,  was  on  his  way  home. 
He  had  asked  from  the  company,  by  telegraph, 
a  leave  of  absence,  which  was  granted  promptly. 
He  walked  at  once  out  to  the  little  house  which 
he  had  bought,  and  which  Ethel  and  he  had  fur¬ 
nished  before  the  wedding ;  the  house  to  which 
he  had  taken  her  when  the  ceremony  was  over, 
and  where  he  had  left  her,  less  than  a  day  later, 
to  attend  to  his  duty  as  an  engineer. 

He  went  quietly  in  at  the  gate.  The  front¬ 
door  was  unlocked.  He  entered  the  house.  He 
passed  noiselessly  upstairs.  He  found  his  way 
to  his  wife' b  room  unannounced.  She  aat  at  her 
table,  writing. 

He  had  never  seen  her  look  so  sweet.  There 
was  a  pain  at  his  heart  which  was  hard  to  bear — 
very  hard.  She  was  his  wife,  and  he  had  loved 
her  so  !  It  was  hard,  to  have  to  give  it  all  up, 
and  to  put  his  happiness  away  from  him.  But 
one  tender  and  generous  resolve  sprang  up  in 
his  soul,  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  remained 
there ;  it  was  different  from  what  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  himself,  on  his  way  home. 

“  I — I  will  shield  her  from — from  such  a 
penalty  as  I  suppose  she  deserves,  though  I  will 
never  spare  him,”  he  said  to  himself. 

Then  he  spoke. 

“  Mrs.  Barnard,”  was  what  he  said.  It  was 
hard  not  to  call  her  “  Ethel,”  and  his  tone  was 
as  solemn  and  full  of  heartbreak  as  it  would 
have  been  had  he  said  it  above  her  coffin. 

She  looked  up  with  a  start,  just  a  little  paler 
than  she  had  been.  Then,  when  she  Baw  that 
he  seemed  strong  and  well,  she  sprang  up  with 
a  blush  and  a  glad  cry,  and  ran  to  meet  him. 

But  he  evaded  her  outstretched  hands. 

“  Sit  down,”  he  said,  coldly.  11 1  suppose  you  J 
did  not  expect  me  back  so  soon  ?”  i 

“  No,  I  did  not.”  She  was  growing  pale  again.  j 
“  Possibly  you  didn’t  expect  me  back  at  all?”  \ 
There  was  a  sneer  in  his  tone.  She  could  not  j 
help  but  hear  it.  i 

“  Malcolm,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  | 

He  walked  over  to  where  she  sat  by  the  table  £ 
— for  she  had  returned  there  when  he  repulsed  \ 


her — and  drew  the  picture  from  his  pockrt 
which  he  had  shown  the  tramp. 

“  l>o  you  remember  the  time  I  took  this 
picture  from  your  table?”  he  asked. 
u  I  do.” 

“  You  thought  I  was  jealous  then?” 

“  You  acted  as  though  you  were.” 

“You  remember  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  his 
name,  do  you  not?” 

“  I  remember  it.  And  I  gave  h  to  you. 
Ralph  Moxen  is  his  name.” 

“  I  know  it.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  Do  you 
recall  what  else  I  asked  you?” 

“Not  all.  You  were  foolish,  and — ” 

“  Be  silent  I  I  ask  yon  now  what  you  must 
answer.  Do  you  understand  ?  Will  you  suy  that 
that  man  never  spoke  words  of  love  to  yon  ?” 
“No,  I  trill  not  say  that.” 

“  Why  ?  Is  it  because  it  would  be  false  ?” 

“  It  would  be  false.” 

“  He  loved  you,  then?” 

“  He  said  so.” 

“And  yon?  But  I  will  not  ask.  I  can  see  it 
all:  Yon  quarreled;  he  warned  me;  I  disre¬ 
garded  it ;  he  plead  his  cause  anew ;  he  won  ; 
be  hurried  to  do  his  wicked  worst,  and — ” 

“  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

“You  do.  Have  you  not  heard  from  Ralph 
Moxen  since  you  were  married?” 

“  I  have,  twice.” 

“  Show  me  his  letters.” 

“  1  cannot ;  I  burned  them.” 

“  Perhaps  you  were  writing  to  him — ” 
ne  reached  over  to  take  her  letter  from  the 
table. 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  answered. 
“  I  was  writing  to  you,”  she  said. 

“To  me?  It  could  not  reach  me  until  after 
my  return.” 

“  1  was  going  to  send  it  by  telegraph.” 
“Indeed?  How  loving!  You  were  going  to 
play  the  game  a  little  longer,  were  you  ?  What 
a  devilish  mockery  H  would  have  been  to  con¬ 
gratulate  me  on  my  escape/’ 

“Your  escape?  What  do  you  mean?  I  did 
not  know  you  had  been  in  any  danger.” 

“  Do  you  pretend  that  you  don’t  know  what 
happened  to  me?” 

“  I  knpw  nothing  of  it.” 

“  Nor  of  what  was  to  have  happened,  if  the 
plan  had  not  failed?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  there  was  an 
attempt  to  wreck  my  train  on  the  Cedar  Ridge.” 
“  Oh,  Malcolm !  Maleoim  I  ” 

“And  that  the  fireman  was  killed.” 

“  Oh,  Malcolm,  and  you  might  have  been  !  ” 
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“  Yes,”  crisply  and  savagely,  “  I  might  have  { 
been.  And  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  the  arrest  < 
of  Ralph  Mexen  for  it.  The  authorities  are  | 
hunting  for  him  now.”  s 

“  He  never  did  it.”  ? 

“Why?” 

44  For  several  reasons.  First,  he  is  not  capable  j 
of  doing  such*  a  deed.”  j 

“Ah  I  What  are  the  other  reasons  ?”  j 

“  One  is  the  fact  that  he  left  the  station  next  j 
beyond  Cedar  Ridge — Forest  Isle  is  its  name,  i 
I  believe — on  a  train  which  departed  from  there  S 
early  ip  the  evening  of  the  night  in  which  your  j 
train  was  due  there,  and  came  straight  through  i 
to  this  city.”  *  j 

“Aha!  an  alibi,  is  it?”  j 

“  He  certainly  didn’t  attempt  to  wreck  your  i 
train.”  < 

41  Well,  since  you  know  where  he  wasn’t  then,  j 
perhaps  you  can  tell  where  he  is  now.”  s 

44 1  can.”  | 

14  Where  is  he?”  j 

44  On  a  hunting-expedition,  twenty  miles  north  J 
of  here.” 

44  Thank  you.”  j 

44  He  and  two  friends  were  going  out  from  < 
Forest  Isle  to  hunt,  and  even  went  so  far  os  to  \ 
ride  out  into  the  country  a  mile  or  two.  Then,  \ 
after  some  discussion,  they  decided  to  take  a  J 
train  and  come  here,  instead.”  \ 

44  Well  planned !  I  suppose  he  can  prove  this?  ' 
He  will  certainly  have  the  opportunity.”  5 

“  He  can — of  course  he  can.”  \ 

44  It  is  greatly  to  your  credit  to  be  so  well  \ 
posted  regarding  all  his  recent  movements.”  \ 
44  It  is  certainly  nothing  to  my  discredit.  Mr.  j 
Moxen  is  engaged  to  my  friend  Mildred  Atkins,  \ 
of  whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak.  \ 
Mildred  is  here  in  town  now,  having  arrived  i 
since  you  went  away.”  < 

44  But  you  had  letters  from  him  ?” 

44  Yes:  containing  messages  regarding  Mil- j 
dred’s  plans,  the  probable  time  of  her  arrival,  5 
and  so  forth.”  < 

44  But  you  and  he  were  engaged,  so  you  said.”  J 
44  No.  I  didn’t  say  so.  We  never  were.”  5 
44  But  you  loved  him  ?”  j 

44  Never.”  j 

44  But  he  did  you  ?”  j 

44  No.  He  said  he  did  :  but  he  has  since  con-  j 
fessed  that  it  was  all  done  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  l 
caused  by  some  act  of  Mildred’s.”  ! 

44  Please  explain  this,  then.”  And  he  laid  j 
the  anonymous  letter  on  the  table.  j 

“  I  think  I  can.  It’s  true  you  don’t  know  > 
much  of  me  or  my  family.  It’s  true,  too,  that  I  \ 
know  more,  myself  than  I  did  a  few  days  ago.  \ 


I  had  a  very  eccentric  uncle,  a  brother  of  my 
father’s,  who  died  ten  years  ago.  He  left  me 
one  hundred  dollars,  in  his  will.  He  left  the 
same  amount  to  each  of  my  ten  cousins,  sons  of 
others  of  my  father’s  brothers.  The  remainder 
of  his  property  was  left,  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  will — 1  remember  them  welb— 4  in  trust  with 
my  lawyers,  until  they  can  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  certain  private  written  instructions  which 
I  have  deposited  with  them,  and  which  I  declare 
to  be  a  part  of  this  last  will  and  testament,  to  oil 
intents  and  purposes,  and  which  I  direct  shall 
be  made  public  and  go  into  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  I  have  imposed.’ 
The  chief  condition  was  my  marriage.” 

“And  you  knefw  of  this  ?” 

44  Not  until  after  I  became  your  wife.” 

“  But  someone  did  ?” 

44 1  think  so,  though  it  was  intended  the  divec- 
tions  should  be  strictly  private.” 

“And  who  knew  it  ?” 

44 1  don’t  know.  Some  one  of  my  ten  oousins. 
I  have  no  idea  which  ono.  Not  the  slightest 
hint  of  dishonor  has  ever  been  whispered  against 
one  of  them  before.” 

44  Dishonor?” 

44  Yes.  Among  the  instructions  my  uncle  left, 
were  these — I  quote  again  from  memory :  rMiss 
Ethel  Ktten  is  my  favorite,  bat  I  have  two 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  leave  my  property  to 
her,  openly  and  unconditionally.  First,  I  do  not 
think  she  understands,  or  will  understand,  bnsi- 
ness-usages  well  enough  to  wisely  take  care  of  it. 
Second,  I  wish  her  loved  for  herself,  and  not  for 
her  money.  I  accordingly  direct  that  these 
instructions  shall  be  kept  private  until  the 
marriage  of  the  above-mentioned  Ethel  Bttcn. 
I  direct  that  the  property  I  leave,  with  the 
exception  of  the  amounts  directly  ordered  to  be 
paid,  be  converted  into  money,  and  deposited  at 
interest  in  such  banks  as  my  lawyers  may  select. 
I  desire  that  these  directions  and  instructions 
be  communicated  to  Ethel  imnfcdiately  after  her 
marriage,  and  that  the  money  then  in  bank  to 
the  credit  of  my  estate  be  paid  to  hor  husband, 
unconditionally,  whenever’ he  shall  apply  for  the 
some.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Ethel  Ktten 
unmarried,  or  the  refrisal,  neglect,  or  failure  for 
any  other  reason,  of  her  husband  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  money  thus  bequeathed  to  him,  l 
direct  that  it  be  paid  in  equal  shares  to  my 
nephews.’  These  stipulations  were  so  singular, 
that  I  know  them  by  heart.  Can  you  guess,  Mal¬ 
colm,  what  my  explanation  is?” 

Malcolm  stretched  out  his  hands  toward  her. 

“Oh,  Ethel,  Ethel,”  he  cried,  “can  you  ewer 
forgive  me?” 
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44 1  can,  and  I  do.  Your  suspicion  grew  out  of 
your  love  for  me  and  your  maddening  fear  of 
loss.  In  your  place,  under  the  same  ciroom- 
stanoes,  I  should  have  been  more  unjust  than 
you  were.  I  do  forgive  you,  freely  and  ftilly.” 

“And  you  forget — ” 

44  Everything  except  that  I  love  you,  and  that 
you  love  me.” 

44 1  haven’t  killed  your  love,  then  ?” 

44  My  dear  husband,  I  haven’t  even  been 
angry.  I  was  puzzled,  frightened,  hurt — but  that 
was  all.  And  that  is  all  over  now.  There  will 
never  be  doubt  or  difference  between  us  again, 
will  there,  Malcolm?” 

44  Never  J” 

He  has  his  strong  arms  about  her,  holding  her 
as  though  he  would  never  let  her  go,  while  his 
lips  meet  hers  hotly,  again  and  again. 

44  My  brave,  brave  husband,  how  did  you  ever 
endure  it  all  ?  1 — I  had  only  a  few  minutes  of 

doubt  and  fear,  a  few  minutes  in  which  1  thought 
that  perhaps  I  had  lost  you,  and  it  almost  killed 
me,”  she  whispered,  softly. 

44  It  is  all  over  now.  We  will  be  happy  to¬ 
gether — happier  than  if  this  had  not  happened. 
But  do  you  think  a  tenth  of  your  uncle’s  fortune 
sufficient  temptation  to  a  man  to  commit  murder  ?’  ’ 

44  it  might  be,  to  a  very  wicked  man.” 

44  How  much  money  will  you — we — I — re¬ 
ceive  ?” 

She  laughs  up  into  his  face,  and  speaks 
slowly,  while  she  gleefully  watches  the  wonder 
grow  in  his  face. 

“About  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 


IV.  ] 

A  wbbk  later,  Mr.  Barnard  has  received  his  j 
money  from  the  lawyers  who  had  Theodore  | 
Etten’s  estate  in  trust.  He  has  met  Ralph 
Moxen,  and  is  already  a  familiar  friend  of  his. 
He  has  been  introduced  to  Mildred  Atkina,  and 
he  likes  her. 

Moxen  comes  into  Barnard’s  parlor.  There  is 
a  frown  on  his  face. 

44 1  say.  Barnard,  you  have  made  matters 
pretty  serious  by  sending  the  authorities  after 
me  on  suspicion.” 

44 How  so?  Your  alibi  was  so  conclusive  that 
there  was  no  arrest.  Not  a  dozen  persons  know 
there  was  ever  any  suspicion  of  you.” 

44  No ;  but  Mildred  knows  it.” 

44 Of  course;  but  she  knows  it  was  ground¬ 
less.” 

44 1  suppose  so.  But  she  says  there  is  a 
4  missing  link’  in  the  evidence.  8he  says  she 
will  never  marry  me  until  it  is  known  who  was 
guilty.” 


44  Indeed !  I  must  ask  Ethel  to  argue  the 
matter  with  her.” 

44  She  has  already  done  so.  It  has  done  no 
good.” 

44 1  must  talk  with  her  myself.” 

44  It  won’t  be  of  any  use.  If  you  want  to  help 
me — or  us,  for  Mildred,  with  all  her  resolution 
and  firmness,  is  suffering  as  much  as  I  am — you 
must  find  the  missing  link.” 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  doorbell.  A  boy 
brought  in  a  telegram.  Barnard  broke  open  the 
envelope,  and  read : 

44  Boston,  Mass.*, 

Malcolm  Barnard  :  Sept.  — ,  18S-. 

Peter  Etten  accidentally  shot.  Will  die. 
Must  see  you.  Come  immediately.” 

It  was  signed  by  the  physician  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  most  important  hospitals  in  Boston. 

Barnard  banded  it  across  tho  table  to  bis 
friend  Moxen. 

44  That  may  be  a  clue  to  the  missing  link,”  be 
said. 

44  God  grant  that  it  is,”  said  Moxen,  fervently; 
44 you  will  go  at  once,  will  you  not?” 

44 1  shall,  by  the  next  train.” 

It  was  a  rainy  night  when  Barnard  arrived  in 
Boston.  He  stepped  from  the  train,  and  started 
to  get  a  carriage. 

And  just  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  tramp, 
the  man  he  had  such  good  reason  for  remember¬ 
ing.  Better  dressed  than  he  had  been,  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  money  with  which  the  passen¬ 
gers  had  presented  him,  there  was  still  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  his  identity.  Barnard  walked  over,  and 
held  ont  his  hand.  The  tramp  seemed  pleased, 
took  it,  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

44 1  would  like  to  see  you  and  talk  with  you 
again,”  said  Barnard.  44  Will  you  please  make 
an  appointment  for  to-morrow?  To-night,  I 
have  business  to  attend  to.” 

44  So  have  I,  and  business  that  cannot  be 
delayed.  I  am  going  to - Hospital.” 

44  Indeed  !  So  am  I.  lVhat  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence  !  Will  you  ride  with  me  there?” 

44  Thank  you,  I  will.” 

Once  in  the  carriage,  Barnard  turned  to  his 
strange  companion. 

44  Why  are  you  going  to  -  Hospital?”  he 

asked. 

44  To  see  my  former  partner.  He  is  dying 
there.” 

44 And  has  sent  for  you?” 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

44  No,”  he  said,  mournftilly.  44  Once  I  hoped 
he  would,  if  he  came  to  die  first.  No,  he  hasn’t 
sent  for  me;  but  I  learned  he  was  here,  and 
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hurried  on  to  see  him  die.  I  mean  to  look 
in  his  eyes  again,  and  see  if  there  is  anything 
there  for  me  to  learn.  His  thoughts,  at  least,  I 
can  read.  As  to  him,  I  am  a  mind-reader.’* 
Suddenly  the  tramp — if  we  may  still  call  him 
that — took  it  upon  himself  to  question  Barnard. 

44  Why  are  you  going  to - Hospital  ?** 

“To  see  a  cousin  of  my  wife’s.” 

“Dying?** 

“  Yes.’* 

“Injured?** 

“Shot.” 

The  tramp  started. 

44  What  is  his  name?7*  he-  asked. 

“  Peter  Etten.” 

“Great  God!”  cried  the  tramp.  “  Can  it  be 
possible  ?  Peter  Etten  was  my  partner  !’* 

They  rode  on  thenz  silently.  The  rain  tapped 
at  the  carriage- windows  in  an  uncanny  way. 
Each  man  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

They  arrived  at  their  destination.  They  went 
in  together  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man — 
dying  in  poverty,  to  be  buried  by  charity,  no 
matter  how  much  he  had  stolen  and  squandered, 
uor  how  much  more  he  had  vainly  tried  to  gain. 

He  was  past  the  power  of  speaking.  The  gray 
shadow  of  coming  death  was  already  in  his  eyes 
and  on  his  face*  But  he  looked  up  at  Barnard, 
a  man  he  had  seen  only  once  before,  and  some¬ 
thing  between  a  smile  and  a  grimace  flitted  across 
his  face:  he  evidently  recognized  him. 

Bnt  the  tramp — had  he  forgotten  him  ?  Is  it 
much  wonder?  What  age  conld  never  have  done, 
hunger,  and  oold,  and  loss  of  fkith  m  his  kind 
had  wrought.  The  tramp  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  man ;  but  Peter  Etten  evidently 
did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  met  him. 

The  group  stood  there  fbr  some  minutes,  Bar¬ 
nard  quiet  and  grave,  the  nurse  and  the  doctor 
professionally  sympathetic,  the  tramp  with  his 
unwavering  gase  seeming  to  burn  into  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  was  going  out  from  the  shore  of' 
time,  into  the  unknown  realm  of  eternity. 

Then,  suddenly,  there  was  a  change.  The 
grays  ess  deepened  on  cheek*  and  Ups,  the  hands 
ceased  their  oonvulsive  movements,  the  bed¬ 
clothes  no  longer  stirred  over  the  breast,  and* — 


44  It  is  the  end,”  said  the  tramp. 

44  Yes,  it  is  the  end,”  echoed  the  doctor. 

The  tramp  drew  away  from  the  bed.  Barnard 
followed  him. 

44  Did  you  learn  anything?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing  to  help  me.  He  had  forgotten  me. 

:  He  went  down  to  his  death  with  no  thought  of 
;  the  man  he  had  robbed  and  rained.** 

“I  was  watching  his  face.  I  thought  so.** 

“Yes;  yon  thought.  I  know.** 

“You  read  his  mind,  then?” 

“I  did.  God  help  me,  I  did.** 

“And  what  was  it?” 

44  Regret  that  he — that  he — ” 

44 That  he  had  done  wrong?  I  am  glad  of 
that” 

44  No,  it  was  not  that.  It  was  regret  that),  in 
an  attempt  to  commit  more  wickedness,  he  had 
failed.” 

:  44  Will  you  tell — ” 

44  T  will  tell  alL  Just  as  too  low  a  voioe  would 
baffle  the  listener— -just  as  too  dim  a  light  would 
balk  the  reader — so  it  was  with  me  for  many 
minutes  while  I  stood  looking  into  that  rascal’s 
eye&  Then,  suddenly,  I  know  his  thought.” 

“What  was  it?” 

44  4  He  neglected  my  warning!  He  dared  the 
;  fata  I  threatened  in  my  letter !  And  he  saved 
;  himself  and  his  train  1  If  I .  could  have-  been, 
sure,  just  a  few  days  sooner,  that  my.  wife  was 
really  dead,  1  would  have  tried  to  induce  the 
:  lucky  little  fool  to  marry  me*  and — ’  ” 

“And  what?” 

44  Nothing.  When  the  brain  goes,  I  am  dbne; 
even  such  power  as  God  has  blessed — or  cursed 
;  -«-me  with  cannot  go  beyond  the  line  which 
:  separatee  death  from  life.” 

44  Thank  you,”  said  Barnard,  bowing  Ms  head. 

There  is  little  left  to  write.  The  Barnards 

I  and  the  Moxens  are  as  happy  people  os  you 
would  wish  to  meet.  They  are  not  at  all 
superstitious  in  the  ordinary  way — they  do  not 
worry  about  the  spilling  of  salt,  or  care  over 
which  shoulder  they  first  Bee  the  new  moon ;  but' 
they  firmly  believe  that  the  tramp’s  mysterious 
power  of  discerning  the  thoughts  of  the  dying 
>  man  furnished  them  The  Mess iw  Lure. 


